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A PLEA FOR A REVISION OF THE 
CATECHISM 


By THe ARCHBISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


RUTH may be approached from many sides, and 
religion may be presented to us in many different 
settings. Our faith surpasses all that an Aquinas 
or a Newman can tell of it, and yet notwithstand- 

ing its sublimity it is the birthright of the simplest and 
least educated of God’s children. And because it is the 
means of salvation to all, young or old, educated or 
ignorant, there must be many different methods of pre- 
senting it. No teacher, however brilliant, will ever do 
justice to it—Our Lord alone did that—but there are 
degrees of excellence in teaching-method; but no one 
would wish to hold others to one accepted line of approach 
ifa better line can be found. It is with the hope of indi- 
cating such a line that this article is concerned. 


Let me begin by saying something of our much dis- 
cussed catechism. Drawn up in order to present in 
modest compass a carefully formulated and logically 
systematised explanation of Christian doctrine, the cate- 
chism has admirably fulfilled its purpose. It tells us, as 
it told our fathers, of truths to be believed, laws to be 
obeyed, duties to be fulfilled. It has, as indeed all cate- 
chisms seem to have, lingering memories of the Protestant 
reformers still about it, e.g., the question ‘‘ Will Faith 
alone save us?’’ reminds us of the sixteenth century, 
whereas a more appropriate question for the twentieth 
century might be ‘‘ Will good works alone save us? ”’ 
But most of its answers could hardly be bettered. 
And I yield to none in my admiration for it as a concise 
statement of revealed truth. 


Yet the wider question arises, does it in its present form 
offer the best method of teaching Catholic doctrine and 
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Catholic practice at the present day? For the result we 
want from our religious and catechetical instruction ig no} 
only truth but life. We wish our children not only to 
know their religion, but to love it and to live by it. And 
knowledge of religion does not always imply love or prac. 
tice of it : in fact, we often find that the children who win 
the religious instruction prizes at convent schools are 
themselves non-Catholics. It is not enough to accept 
truth intellectually nor enough to believe it—the devils 
do as much as this. Truth must react upon our lives, 
we must see its bearing upon our lives: when the intel. 


lect has accepted it, the will too must be moved towards 


it. God reveals truth in order that the soul may have 
divine life within it, and Christ the Way and the Truth 
is also to be the Life of the Soul. 


Nothing has more vitally affected the whole of our 
Catholic life and outlook during this century than Pope 
Pius the Tenth’s teaching on frequent and daily Com- 
munion, together with his order that children should be 
given Holy Communion on reaching the age of reason. 
The results of that revival of early discipline have been 


so momentous that one need only glance at them here. f 
They have unified Christian life. They have set Our 


Lord up visibly as the fount of truth, the Heart of Life 
and Love, the centre of dogma and devotion. The events 


which have followed Pius the Tenth’s teaching and have f 
accompanied his revival, the multiplication of Eucharistic 


national and international congresses, the growth of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, the widespread practice of 
the Holy Hour, the inauguration of the feast of Christ the 


King, those stirring trumpet-calls from the Vatican F 


‘* Instaurare omnia in Christo,’’ ‘‘ Pax Christi in regno 
Christi,’’ the insistence of preachers and spiritual writers 


on the life of Christ in the Christian soul, the eaget § 
acceptance and the world-wide diffusion of a book such 


as Christ, the Life of the Soul, by Abbot Marmion of 
Maredsous, the gradual yet certain awakening of Catho 


lics to the sublime beauties of the Liturgy and Church f 
Music—all these are expressions of a huge re-emphasis f 
of, and re-orientation to Christ our King, Our God with f 
us. They find their motive power and fulness of signif f 


cance in the Eucharist, Mass and Communion, Sacrifice 


and Sacrament, in the dual yet united gifts of forgiveness 


and divine life. 
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Dogmatically, we have here nothing new; objectively 
these truths have always been there. But subjectively, 
and in their effects on Christian life, we see the sanctify- 
ing work of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and if we are 
old enough to remember a past when things were other- 
wise, we see the change more clearly. Before Pope Pius 
the Tenth, there was a danger that the Faith might have 
seemed to some (of course, quite erroneously) just a 
system of truths to be believed, laws to be obeyed, duties 
to be fulfilled, a scheme of life to be lived. But very 
quickly, almost incredibly, the Faith has been trans- 
formed into an organic unity, a vital and personified 
religion, Christ embracing all His members in the Church 
that lives by Him and is His mystical body, and organic 
growth in Christ. 

This change has not failed to touch the teaching of the 
Church. Doctrines which St. Paul loved to emphasise 
and which the Protestant reformers so abused, now 
return to the emphasis that is their due. The endow- 
ments of the supernatural life, the new birth in Christ, 
the Divine Life that is ours and makes us sons of God 
and sharers of the Divine Nature, heirs of Heaven and 
joint heirs with Christ; the Church the mystical body 
of Christ its Head, the share of the faithful as members 
of Christ in the priesthood of Christ, so that they all can 
and should offer the sacrifice with the priest, all these 
— that once more Christ is to us the way, the truth, 
the life. 

ThisChristward movement has indeed affected Catholics 
at almost every age and stage of development. And the 
question arises, should not Christ Himself be our method 
of approach in our religious teaching, too, even as He is 
the goal at which we aim? Yet it is precisely in our 
teaching that this re-orientation to Christ is least appa- 
rent, and especially in the earliest elementary teaching 
which we give to our children through the catechism, 
the basis of all that most of them are likely to know 
through life. And it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the inadequacy of our religious teaching to the require- 
ments of Catholic life to-day is due to the form and 
arrangement of the penny catechism. Up to the present 
the stupendous spiritual history of this century has left 
the catechism absolutely untouched. Will anyone claim 
| for it that in its present form it leads us naturally to the 
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knowledge and love of Christ, now so Eucharistically 
centred for us in Mass and Holy Communion? I myself 
should not expect to find in it any explicit teaching on 
the all-embracing wonder of Christ in His Church, 
because its authors had no such teaching in view. And 
is it not at least possible that some of our failure to appro. 
priate the paramount claims of Christ on all Christians, 
and the significance of our re-direction to Him is due to 
our loyal reverence for the letter of the catechism! 
Although I should not like to affirm, I should certainly 
not like to deny, that the too frequent lack of apprecia- 
tion among Catholics of the supreme importance of Holy 
Mass may be ascribed to this cause, especially among the 
children who have just left school. One thing is clear, 
they give up coming to Mass because the Mass has not 
come home to them. Naturally enough the catechism 
text, owing to our familiarity with it, is almost always 
made the basis of instruction both in church and in 
school. And almost inevitably the spirit and tone, the 
quality and emphasis of the teaching are affected if not 
wholly conditioned by the scheme of the catechism. 
Teacher and taught are there on common ground, and 
that common ground is most blessedly a terra firma. Yet 
it is true to say that the form in which our present cate- 
chism is drawn up does not reflect, or express, is not alive 
to, or sympathetic to this dispensation of Newness of Life 
in Christ. Few can hope and fewer still will try to find 
in it a line of approach to such teaching. 

The catechism teaching on Redemption is woefully 
inadequate. It tells us of the price by which we were 
ransomed, and the merits of the Precious Blood applied 
to our souls; but the full doctrine of the Redemption as 
expounded by St. Paul can only be understood if we 
follow his teaching on our unity with Christ, and our 
identification with Him as members of His mystical body. 
‘* To put on the Lord Jesus ’’ may be a phrase dear to 
Protestant reformers, but it is also the phrase of St. Paul, 
and we who aim not at confuting unbelievers but at 
instructing Catholics, ought not to shirk or evade its 
consequences. And the “‘ new creature ’’ spoken of by 
St. Paul, who rises with Christ from beneath the waters 
of Baptism in the glory of a new and risen life which is 
Christ living within him, must surely come into aly 
Catholic explanation of redemption. [I should like 
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while stressing the importance of this teaching to refer 
to the helpful contribution made by the Cambridge 
Summer School in its volume on the Atonement. | 

Again neither the Christian’s Rule of Life nor the 
Christian’s Daily Exercises given in the catechism speaks 
of Holy Communion; and although Mass is mentioned as 
“by far the best and most perfect of all devotions,”’ 
nothing else is said of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
But I need not multiply instances : the contention will be 
clear enough to anyone who has tried from the text of the 
Catechism to prepare children for Holy Communion or 
to instruct converts. 

Yet the remedy need not be drastic. Almost everyone 
will agree that a catechism properly taught (and much 
virtue lies in this qualification) is desirable. I am not 
claiming that the catechism is the best method of instruct- 
ing very little children. For them the narrative method 
seems to me to be the most suitable: stories from the Life 
of Our Lord will teach them about Him first of all, and 
through Him they will learn that God can do all things, 
knows all, sees all, lives in heaven where we are to go if 
we are good. They will learn of the Trinity, they will 
appreciate the Real Presence in the tabernacle. They 
will learn their prayers by heart, they will be prepared for 
first Confession and Communion, they will learn some- 
thing of the Mass and of the feasts of the Church. But 
to teach these things to children by catechism question 
and answer is far harder than by the narrative method 
common in the early days of the Church. Actions rather 
than mere words are what are desired from the little ones. 
This, however, is my own personal opinion, and does not 
affect the question at present under discussion. 


For, at some stage in the school course, a catechism 
is certainly desirable, a little book that can be placed in 
the hands of everybody, a common ground for priest and 
people, a book which the priest will explain regularly in 
church and the children will learn in school, so that they 
may have exact information about the Faith for them- 
selves or for their friends. The question, however, 
remains, on what lines can our catechism be so revised 
as to impress and confirm this ‘“‘ omnia in Christo ”’ 
teaching, to personify it in Christ and connect it vitally 
with the heart of Catholic Life in Mass and Holy Com- 
munion ? 
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To begin with, a revision such as this would in no sense 
be a new catechism. For the greater number of the 
answers in our present text fulfil every purpose in their 
present form and would keep their places in the revised 
edition. Supplementary questions and answers would 
be necessary, but their introduction would be balanced 
by the omission of other questions, so that both in size 
and general content the revised catechism would only 
differ slightly from the present one. The really essential 
element in revision will be a new order and a changed 
emphasis. I should like to express the present life and 
discipline of the Church by showing how Christ encloses 
Christianity, by enhancing appreciation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the sense that Christ is with us, redeeming 
us, and extending His incarnation in His members. The 
details of rearrangement should not present any serious 
difficulty. Our present catechism passes, as we all know, 
from God to His worship by Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Faith includes the explanation of the twelve articles of 
the Creed. Hope leads to prayer and to elucidations of 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary. Charity is expressed 
in the observance of the Commandments of God and of 
the Church. A quite independent and very important 
section on the Sacraments is followed by a chapter of 
uncertain value on “‘ virtues and vices ’’ and by two con- 
cluding chapters of moral instruction. A summary of 
these contents is often given in the catechism and is here 
subjoined :— 


Summary of the Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 


1. As to i: His first beginning. 
Man 2. His last end. 
1. In God the Father. 
I. Faith |2. The Be- |2. In Jesus Christ. 
lief 3. In the Holy Ghost. 
4.In the Holy Catholic 
Church. 


The Our {The seven blessings. 
Father |1. To be hoped for and 
2. To be prayed for. 
a The Hail Assistance of the Blessed 
Ma Virgin and of the Angels 
7 and Saints. 
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The Com- { 1. Of God. 
III. Charity mand- 
ments 2. Of the Church. 
T he seven { 1. The birth. 
grea t|2. The growth. 
IV. The means/]|3. The nourishment. 
Sacra-} of Grace, ; 4. The medicine and 
ments| corre -j|5. The journey of the soul. 
Ss p onding | 6. The Christian Priesthood. 
to :— . The Christian Family. 


(A) The Virtues and contrary Vices. 
(B) The Christian’s Rule of Life. 
(C) The Christian’s Daily Exercise. 


It now remains to look at a re-arrangement of this 
matter on the lines of the proposed revision, and such a 
comparison may help us to see what may be gained by a 
change. From God we should pass at once to the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. Christ is God made Man for us— 
the Way, the Truth, the Life. Christ is our Saviour. 
He saved mankind by the one infinite Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. He brings that Salvation and the gift of His Divine 
Life to us, here and now, through His renewed Sacrifice 
at Mass, with its personal culmination and crown in Holy 
Communion. He is the Life of the Church which He 
founded, through which He speaks with authority, in 
which we are united with Him in the Communion of 
Saints. The Sacraments are the channels of this Life 
which is born in us at Baptism: and this Life of Sancti- 
fying Grace endows us with the gifts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. Under Faith comes the creed in summary 
(Christ the Truth); under Hope comes prayer (Christ the 
Way); under Charity we include the Commandments and 
daily practices of the Christian Life (Christ the Life). 

A tabulated scheme will make this re-arrangement 
more clear. 

I. God. 

IT. God made man :— 
(a) Christ—the Way, the Truth, the Life. 
(bo) Christ, our Saviour. The Redemptive 
Sacrifice. 
III. Christ, our Salvation :— 
(2) In the Mass: His renewed Sacrifice. 
(6) In Holy Communion : Himself our Life. 
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IV. Christ, the Life of the Church :— 

(a) Which He founded : 

(6) Through which 4He_ speaks _ with 
authority : 

(c) Whereby we are united to Him in the 
Communion of Saints. 

V. Christ, the Life of His members :— 

(2) The Sacraments are the channels of the 
Divine Life in us. 

(b) The Christ-life in us expresses itself in 
Faith: the Apostles’ Creed; in Hope: 
Prayer; Our Father, Hail Mary; in 
Charity : Commandments of God; Con. 
mandments of the Church: the Chris. 
tian Rule of Life. 


It will readily be seen that such a re-arrangement 
involves no loss of comprehensiveness. The order of 
treatment may, however, deserve a few words of explana. 
tion. The transition from God to God-made-man might 
to some seem abrupt. It is not really so. Christ is essen- 
tially The Revelation of God. We know, love and serve 


God through our knowledge, love and service of God 
made man. 


A more serious difficulty may be felt over the substitu- 
tion of the terms: ‘“‘ Life,’’ ‘‘ Divine Life,’’ ‘‘ Christ- 
Life,’’ for ‘‘ Sanctifying grace.’’ Yet we are conforming 
with the practice of the present Catechism in our use of 
Scripture text and wording wherever this can be done 
effectively, and of course these terms have the strongest 
scriptural sanction. Further, the identification of 
‘ Life ’’ with the Giver of that ‘‘ Life ’’ is in Holy Com- 
munion complete; its richness can therefore be more 
easily grasped. Lastly, the whole of the revision is based 
on the central idea of organic growth in Christ: and of 
that growth He is ‘‘ the Life.’’ Far, therefore, from 
desiring to omit the term ‘‘ sanctifying grace,’’ a leading 


purpose of this revision is to enrich it with the highest 
possible significance. 


Psychologically, too, I should like to defend this sug 
gested revision of the text of our catechism. The maxim 
of our parents that little children should be seen and not 
heard has disappeared from the copy-books (if there be 
any) of the modern teacher. Self-development and self- 
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expression mean freedom of speech: the child is 
encouraged to express his likes and dislikes, and not only 
to say things but to do things. That is one point. 
Another point is that drudgery in itself, working under 
compulsion and from a sense of duty, results in fatigue 
far more readily than when work is done from interest. 
No one succeeds in an occupation unless the occupation 
interests him: the most successful men are those for 
whom their employment has the greatest attractions. 
True education also is an enlargement of mind, i.e., 
where knowledge is actively acquired and incorporated 
into a living system of ideas. A new idea must not only 
be accepted, it must be assimilated to and correlated with 
the ideas already in the mind if it is to be part of the life 
of the learner. 


Self-expression, interest in work, correlation of ideas, 
are all psychologically true of real education. And the 
teaching of any subject, in proportion as it is good teach- 
ing, will take them into account. How much more then 
must they be reckoned with in the teaching of religion? 
Faith if it is to be alive must live in good works. Faith 
and devotion ought to go hand in hand; what we learn 
to believe we ought to put into practice as soon as pos- 
sible after learning it; the truths we believe are to enter 
into our devotional life. Religion is a personal, private, 
individual matter, a communication between God and the 
soul: the real secret of perseverance in religion and the 
only secret is a personal love of Our Lord. If that is not 
present, religion will not last long: if it is present, the 
child has learnt his religion. Faith should be presented 
to a child in such a way that he may experience and 
practise, and to some extent realize at once the truth 
which he has learnt. And the child must be interested 
in this teaching. . 


All our revelation of truth comes from Our Lord. He 
is the only way by which our soul goes to the Father. 
And Jesus Christ is the most attractive, lovable person 
who has ever lived; surely then the best way, the most 
interesting way for a child to approach revealed truth is 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Interest in Our Lord 
first of all—then information on what Our Saviour has 
done—He is our Saviour, He saved us by Calvary. He 
brings that salvation to us through His renewed sacrifice, 
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the Mass; and in Holy Communion He gives us Life 
itself, He Himself becomes our Life. Here is something 
arresting, something vital, something that we can link 
up at once with Pope Pius the Tenth’s instruction on 
Holy Communion for little ones. Thus instruction and 
devotion will go hand in hand. And every simple prayer 
and hymn that the child says and sings will be an expres- 
sion of the truth that he is learning to make into a part 
of his own spiritual life. His sign of the cross, and his 
genufiection to the tabernacle become expressions of this 
faith: his confession and Communion are proofs of the 
forgiveness and life that Christ his hero and his God is 
ready to bestow on little children. As a means of inspir- 
ing and sustaining interest, and as a means of correlating 
all the truths that God has revealed to man, there can be 
nothing better than the personality of Christ Our Lord— 
Instaurare omnia in Christo has a meaning in education 
as well as in everything else, and psychologically it is 
true and sound. 


Once this proposed Catechism has set Christ before our 
children it keeps Him there all the time, and refers every- 
thing to Him. He is always in the centre of our doctrinal 
““moving picture’’—in His incarnation, His life on 
earth, His example and teaching, His Passion, Death, 
and Resurrection, His sacrifice and Sacrament, His 
presence with us in His Church, in which He speaks and 
dwells, and through which His Life in us expresses itself 
in the virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. In brief it is 
a catechism of Christ as our ‘‘ Emmanuel ’’—God with 
us. It is Christo-centric. Never, in any part of our 
teaching, need we lose sight of that Divine Figure moving 
so gently and sadly among men. The sense of His 
remoteness to which we are all subject will be countered 
by this insistent teaching (reinforced by our own spiritual 
appropriation and conviction) of His active presence, and 
energising life in each soul. And what limit dare we set 
to the intense significance of Mass and Holy Communion 
in such a scheme? The writer has often admired the 
loving ingenuity shown by nuns and teachers in their 
efforts to lead the children to love Mass. Some such 
revision as this might help their efforts. It wants doing. 
It can only be done with the sanction of authority. If it 
is done competently, I feel sure it will be welcomed by 
priests and teachers and blessed by God. 





THE OBLIGATIONS OF JUSTICE 
SOMETIMES 
ARISING FROM SEXUAL CRIME 


By Fr. Dominic Primmer, O.P., S.T.M.; J.C.D., 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 


A CONFESSOR who is not thoroughly conversant 


with the duties of his office may readily overlook 

the obligations of justice, which he should some- 

times impose upon a penitent who accuses him- 
self of certain sins against the Sixth Commandment. 
Speaking about sins against the virtue of chastity is dis- 
agreeable for both confessor and penitent, and there is a 
natural tendency on both sides to dispose of such matters 
as briefly as possible. But undue brevity very often 
results in an ignoring of the requirements of the prin- 
ciples of Moral Theology. The formal integrity of confes- 
sion must be preserved, even though it entail inconveni- 
ences. No one enters the confessional for the sake of a 
pleasant conversation, but in order to fulfil a strict obliga- 
tion of penance. 


Whenever a penitent accuses himself of illicit sexual 
intercourse with a person of the opposite sex, the con- 
fessor should make sure whether he is dealing with a 
“ recidivus ’’ or especially with an ‘‘ occasionarius.’’ The 
questions to be asked, and the promises to be exacted in 
such cases present many difficulties in practice which are 
not within the scope of the present article. 


When the confessor, by prudent and careful question- 
ing, has ascertained the number of times the sin against 
chastity has been committed, he must with equal 
prudence find out whether not only the virtue of chastity, 
but also that of justice has been seriously transgressed. 
Hence he will not fail to ask the question : ‘‘ Has the sin 
had any consequences? ’’ These evil consequences may 
be of various kinds: disease in the first place; and 
secondly, pregnancy. 


Various kinds of disease may follow from sexual inter- 
course, e.g. a painful inflammation of the organs, venereal 
463 
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diseases, etc. If the act of intercourse has taken place with 
the full consent of both parties, both are obliged to suffer 
the consequences of their evil deed, Scienti et volenti non 
fit iniuria. Very frequently, however, full consent ez 
parte feminae is missing, for sometimes the woman is 
taken by brute force, or is induced to the act through fear 
or cunning, fraud or deception. How often do maid-ser. 
vants, solely through fear of losing their position, give 
way to illicit relations with their employers! How often 
are women made the victims of direct rape! Again, harm- 
less and innocent girls are sometimes seduced, being 
deluded into the belief that sexual intercourse is an enjoy- 
ment in which all young people indulge, just as they par- 
ticipate in sports and in dancing. In all these and similar 
cases, the woman sustains a grave loss and an injustice, 
which is matter for subsequent reparation. If, for 
example, a woman becomes ill as a consequence of sexual 
intercourse, if she is obliged to undergo medical treat- 
ment, or if she loses her income even for a time, the 
seducer is bound to compensate all material damage thus 
caused, according to the principles of unjust damnifica- 
tion. For such a seducer is a low criminal, who for the 
sake of satisfying his animal passions, does not scruple 
to do serious harm to his neighbour. 


A short time ago a case occurred in which a young girl 
was fraudently seduced. As a consequence she soon 
became dangerously ill and died. Would it not be an 
injustice crying to heaven if her seducer were not obliged 
to make proportionate reparation? It may be objected 
that he did not will the death of the girl. Perhaps he did 
not will her death, but he could and should have fore- 
seen that through illegitimate intercourse effects detri- 
mental to health are liable to follow. For these at 
least he should be bound to make reparation. If he was 
infected with syphilis he knew,or ought to have known, 
that he was exposing her to a very great danger of con- 
tracting this disease. He should also have known tliat 
although syphilis can sometimes be cured, and although 
it does not necessarily result in death, yet it very fre- 
quently ends in certain death. Whenever a confessor asks 
a penitent whether material harm was done to a girl 
owing to sexual intercourse obtained through deceit, he 
will invariably receive the answer: ‘‘ Not to my know- 
ledge. So far as I know, there is nothing.”’ There is, of 
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course, the well-known maxim: Poenitenti credendum 
est. A confessor would do well not to doubt even an 
answer such as that just mentioned, unless he has cogent 
reasons to doubt. Personally I would say to the peni- 
tent: ‘‘ But if, later, you find out that you have done 
serious material harm to the woman, you will be bound 
in conscience to repair the loss and injury sustained by 
her through your fault.’’ 


Thus the penitent will realize his duties and in future 
he will not so readily entice a woman to illicit sexual rela- 
tions. If by prudent questioning I should find out that 
the penitent has been infected with syphilis, I should tell 
him—even if he assured me that he was cured—that no 
doctor can guarantee a definite cure of this terrible disease 
unless none of its symptoms have reappeared for a cer- 
tain number of years. I know of a case in which a 
renowned medical authority, a university professor, 
assured a young man who had been afflicted with syphilis, 
of so complete and radical a cure of the disease after treat- 
ment, that he would not hesitate to give him his own 
daughter in marriage. This young man married a healthy 
girl, who a year later gave birth to a son. Three days 
afterwards the child succumbed to syphilitic symptoms, 
and the woman sought and secured a divorce from her 
husband. Let us in passing emphasize the rule that no 
man infected with syphilis should be permitted to have 
sexual intercourse through fear of exposing the mother 
and the offspring to the danger of contracting the disease. 
Not only disease, but many other evil consequences may 
follow from sexual intercourse. For example, it may 
mean to a girl the loss of a good position, or if she is 
engaged and her conduct becomes known she runs the risk 
of her engagement being broken. For all damages of this 
kind the seducer is bound to make proportionate repara- 
tion. 

Very often pregnancy is the result of the act of inter- 
course, and here we are dealing with one of the most 
serious consequences of sexual crime. If the act of inter- 
course has taken place with the full consent of the girl 
she must suffer the consequences of her evil deed alone. 
She cannot oblige her partner according to the principles 
of strict justice to make reparation for the expenses caused 
through her pregnancy and the birth of her child. It 
would of course be the proper thing if both evil-doers were 
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made to bear the expenses involved. The civil law often 
decrees that the expenses be borne by both parties. Such 
a sentence is just and therefore obliges in conscience. Qn 
the other hand, as to the expenses entailed in the upbring. 
ing and education of the child, both parents are jointly 
responsible. Very frequently, however, the illegitimate 
father through fraud and stratagem tries to evade the 
expenditure. To attain his purpose he will deny the 
paternity, or go to another country, or he will accuse the 
girl of having had illicit sexual relations with other men, 
etc. He may succeed in liberating himself from his obli- 
gations in the eyes of the world, but before God and his 
conscience he remains bound to assume his share of 
responsibility in covering the expenses for the upbringing 
of his illegitimate child, and no confessor can give him 
absolution unless he seriously promises to fulfil this obli- 
gation to the best of his power. The illegitimate mother 
could even apply the principle of occult compensation in 
his regard were she herself obliged to cover all the 
expenses for the rearing and education of her child. 


From what has been said it is perfectly evident (a) how 
serious are the obligations of justice which may arise from 
illicit sexual intercourse, and (b) how carefully the con. 
fessor ought to proceed in such cases. 


Greater still are the difficulties which present them- 
selves in the case of adultery. 


The husband may of course demand satisfaction for the 
adultery committed by his wife, but he may exact repara- 
tion only if he has sustained some material damage 
through the violation of conjugal fidelity. Such is the 
common opinion of theologians. Ifthe act of adultery did 
not take place with the consent of the woman but under 
the influence of force or through fear or deception, etc., 
the seducer is bound to compensate all the material 
damage thus caused, and he is generally severely punished 
by the civillaw.! As a general rule, adultery is committed 
with the full consent of both parties. Whenever a man 


1 In English law such an act would be punishable according to 
circumstances aS a common law rape or as a statutory mis- 
demeanour under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885. The 
woman would further be entitled in a civil suit to exemplary 
damages. Her husband need not now be joined as plaintiff, but 
would probably have a right of action for damages and for loss 
of consortium. 
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guilty of adultery accuses himself in the confessional of 
this sin, he should be asked whether pregnancy followed 
as a consequence of his act. The answer will almost in- 
variably be, ‘‘ Not to my knowledge, because the woman 
has had marital relations with her husband.’’ In this 
case one must apply the general principle which admits of 
no exception, and in accordance with which any child is 
to be considered legitimate who was born of a mother 
during her married life with her husband, even if she 
has committed adultery in the meantime: ‘‘ Pater is est 
quem justae nuptiae demonstrent, nisi evidentibus argu- 
mentis contrarium probetur.’’ (Canon 1115 §1.) Even the 
mother’s assertion to the contrary, and that made under 
oath, is not a sufficient argument, although she be a trust- 
worthy woman. For if the mother has had marital rela- 
tions with her husband within the ten months previous 
to the birth she cannot be sure whether the child born 
is her husband’s or whether it is the child of the adul- 
terer. However, an evident argument would exist if 
she had had no marital relations with her husband for a 
year or if it could be proved that her husband was affected 
with impotency. As long as the possibility of assuming 
the paternity of the legitimate father remains, no strict 
obligation of justice can be imposed on the adulterer. 


This has an important implication because in most 
cases there remains one chance of the child being the 
offspring of the legitimate father, and hence the confessor 
cannot strictly impose on the adulterer the duty of com- 
pensation. There could exist accumulative proof, i.e. an 
argument arising from a number of circumstances which 
would lead to the evident conclusion that the child was 
born from adultery, e.g. the child’s striking resemblance 
to the adulterer or the firm or trustworthy assurance of 
the mother that she felt herself with child soon after the 
act of adultery, etc., so that the adulterer should make 
reparation at least according to the principle of equity. 
But supposing that no reasonable doubt exists as to the 
illegitimacy of the child, what will be the obligations of 
justice arising for the adulterer? It may be well to men- 
tion here that there are other reasons for which the adul- 
terer may have to make proportionate reparation to the 
innocent husband. I know of a case which occurred in a 
hospital, where a married woman hitherto healthy was 
luetically infected by the man with whom she committed 
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adultery. The woman infected her husband and he lin. 
gered for years, the victim of a malady which involved 
considerable expense. Apparently this expense should 
be borne by the guilty adulterer. 


However, the greatest difficulties can arise, if no reason- 
able doubt any longer exists that a child is actually be- 
gotten of the adulterer, as is evident from the following 
case. During the war an army oflicer was severely 
wounded and death was inevitable. He was brought to 
his own country and before his death made a general con- 
fession, in which he confessed that many years previously 
he had several times committed adultery with the wife 
ofarich man. From this adultery a child had been born, 
which was now six years old, and had been falsely recog- 
nized as legitimate and therefore had been given the title 
to an inheritance with two legitimate children of the 
family. The wealth of this family was derived principally 
from the maternal side, i.e. from the side of the adul- 
teress, but a considerable amount also was from the side 
of the putative father. Upon closer inquiries being made 
by the confessor, the dying man explained that no reason- 
able doubt could exist that the child in question was really 
conceived of the adulterer and not of the legitimate father. 
Thereupon the confessor imposed upon the penitent the 
obligation of indemnifying both the injured husband— 
with reference to the cost of educating and rearing the 
child—and the legitimate children who had been wronged 
by their inheritance being diminished. According to the 
closest computation possible, the damage caused was esti- 
mated at £2,000, and since the dying officer was not in a 
position to carry out the necessary restitution, he wrote 
a cheque for £2,000, and gave it to the confessor and asked 
him under seal of the confessional to arrange everything.’ 
Shortly afterwards the wounded man died. Then the 
confessor began his inquiries, and learned that the six- 
year-old child had died a week previously from diph- 
theria. Now he was in a quandary, not knowing what to 
do with the cheque he had received, especially since the 
relatives of the dead man had become aware that the 
cheque had been drawn. 


From the beginning let it be remarked that in most 


2 N.B.—Needless to say, the facts of this case did not become 
known through the confessional. 
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cases it is hardly possible to decide fully at short notice 
an important and grave obligation of restitution of this 
sort. Therefore, if there is no question of a dying person, 
or if it is not a casus urgens and postponement is permis- 
sible, the confessor ought to ask the penitent to compute 
at his leisure, with exact consideration of all circum- 
stances, the amount of damage caused. If the penitent 
seriously promises to do this and then to carry into effect 
the restitution, he could receive absolution immediately. 


The damage caused is measured : (2) commensurably to 
the expense of education and rearing which the illegiti- 
mate child has already occasioned up to the present time, 
and which it will still cause; (6) commensurably to the 
legal paternal inheritance of which the illegitimate child 
will deprive the other legitimate children. Possible free 
gifts or legacies, which fall to its lot, need not be brought 
into the computation, because these do not diminish the 
strict right of the legitimate children. Certainly free gifts 
of this sort and legacies would not be made to the illegiti- 
mate child if the fact of his illegitimacy were known, but 
in any case it remains true that the legitimate children 
have no strict right to these free gifts. The obligation to 
make restitution arises only from the violation of strict 
rights or of justitia commutativa; (c) should the preg- 
nancy of the wife or the birth of the natural child cause 
expenses to the lawful husband, these also would have 
to be made good. 

Who then has to repair this damage? If the adultery 
was committed in consequence of violence, craft, deceit, 
fear, etc., against the will of the married woman, the 
adulterer alone is bound to do so. He is, as the theolo- 
gians say, obliged to make restitution in solidum absolute. 
But if, as is usually the case, the adultery was committed 
with mutual consent, each of the adulterers is obliged to 
repair half the damages. Yet in the event that one party 
is either unable or unwilling to make good his half, the 
other party is liable for the whole or is obliged, in the 
language of theology, to make restitution in solidum con- 
ditionate. As it is frequently impossible for the adul- 
terous wife to make even partial restitution, the obligation 
of restitution will fall on the adulterer alone. It may 
happen that the adulteress possesses considerable personal 
means from which she can repair all the damages, but this 
is the exception rather than the normal occurrence. All 
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these circumstances must be considered in the determin: 
ing of the extent of the damage done. This will often 
cause very great practical difficulties, and require long 
consideration. Therefore, death or some other casus vere 
urgens alone excepted, the calculation of the damages 
should not be made immediately, but only after mature 
deliberation, as has already been said above. 


Here, in the case of this dying officer, delay was cer. 
tainly impossible. How then was the confessor to pro- 
ceed? Having definitely established the fact that the 
dying man is the father of the child, the confessor had 
next to determine the ability and the willingness of the 
woman to contribute her share towards the expenses. But 
as we remarked already, it will generally be beyond the 
capacity of the woman to pay. Moreover, her avowal of 
her adultery to her husband and the obtaining of his 
condonation is scarcely to be considered probable. At all 
events, the woman is not obliged to avow this adultery to 
her husband according to the adage: Nemo tenetur se 
diffamare. This would hold also if the legitimate chil- 
dren should be considerably injured thereby. By reason 
of the dreadful degeneration of wedlock unfortunately so 
prevalent to-day, cases may occur in which the guilty 
wife could perhaps be advised—but not commanded—to 
make this avowal. If, for instance, it is a notorious faci 
that the husband continually associates with mistresses 
and has perhaps even begottten illegitimate children 
already; if the husband, reproached by his wife owing to 
his misconduct had indifferently answered : ‘‘ I am free, 
I won’t allow myself to be bound; you are also free; you 
may also live with another partner.’’ In such cases per- 
haps later the woman could say to her husband, ‘“‘ You 
gave me the liberty to live with another partner, I took 
you at your word, and this child is the outcome of my 
relations with the other.’’ But the confessor should be 
extremely prudent even before he imparts any counsel 
to an adulteress about the admitted past sins of a hus- 
band. The results could be very sad indeed. From what 
has been said, we take it for granted that in the preced- 
ing case, the wife could not make financial compensation 
nor through avowal obtain condonation. Hence it fol- 
lows that the adulterer alone must repair the damage. In 
the first place, it must now be calculated as far as possible 
to what extent certain damage has been done up to the 
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moment, the expenses of pregnancy, birth, rearing, etc. 
It is certain that the sum total of all this damage must 
be exacted from the dying officer. 


It is possible besides that the confessor could take pos- 
session of the sum from the dying person, and later trans- 
mit the money to the husband anonymously. Here, let 
it be emphatically stated, that the confessor can assume 
ex caritate the responsibility of this restitution, but only 
in extremely rare cases, i.e. practically NEVER should 
he assume this burden under the Seal of Confession; 
because in this manner, the Confessional Secret can be 
placed in the greatest danger, or the confessor may bring 
the most serious consequences upon himself. 


The following case occurred in Alsace some years ago, 
and was given much notoriety in the newspapers. A 
confessor accepted some bonds from a dying penitent that 
he might make restitution on his behalf. After the death 
of the penitent, his relatives discovered that these bonds 
could not be found among the personal effects of the 
deceased. On enquiry, the confessor denied that he knew 
anything about these papers. The case was brought before 
the court, and the confessor again denied that he knew 
anything of the lost securities. The court ordered the 
priest’s house to be searched, the bonds were found in his 
home, and the priest was sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment. We could proclaim this confessor a martyr, 
not to the Seal of Confession, but to his great lack of 
foresight and utter want of prudence. Therefore the con- 
fessor must follow the most stringent principles and be 
guided by foresight, especially when assuming the restitu- 
tion of money from the hands of the dying penitent. He 
should never take the money if the penitent will not allow 
his release in case of necessity from the secrecy of the Seal 
of Confession. If there should be no other means of 
restitution, the restitution is then impossible, and remains 
as such. Ad impossibile nemo tenetur. 


After one has inquired, as carefully as possible, into the 
harm which has been caused up to the present, and has 
reckoned the amount of restitution to be made, one must 
solve the very great difficulty regarding the loss which 
will follow in the future, in so far as it can be foreseen. 
If there is no question of a dying penitent, the confessor 
should tell him to make restitution for the amount of 
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actual harm, which has already corhe to pass, and in the 
future to make compensation for the amount of accumv- 
lated harm. If, however, the penitent is at the point of 
death, how should one proceed? It is practically impos. 
sible, because of the many circumstances, to reckon the 
future injuria even approximately. In general, the cost 
of support and education, as well as the inheritance which 
will come to the illegitimate child, must be calculated 
One can determine with some accuracy the annual amount 
required to support a minor. But, suppose the child 
should suddenly die? For children who have already 
reached their majority, the case is simpler; for all costs 
of education have already been paid. Hence, for minors 
one must reckon the approximate amount of their 
expenses, and even unforeseen cases of sickness can be 
included at times. 


Equally difficult, at least frequently, is the problem of 
determining the future inheritance of the illegitimate 
child. For, first of all, it is very difficult to determine the 
present financial condition of the reputed father; 
secondly, in the course of time his wealth can grow or 
diminish or be entirely lost; thirdly, the number of legiti- 
mate heirs can both increase and decrease; fourthly, the 
illegitimate child may die before the father, as occurred 
in the above case. From all of these considerations we 
can deduce that we are here dealing with mere possibili- 
ties which render an accurate estimation of restitution 
practically out of the question. The confessor must make 
this clear to the penitent, and if this should give rise to 
a great difficulty in making the restitution, he should not 
enforce it too rigorously. In consideration of all these 
difficulties some theologians teach that restitution is im- 
possible, and in view thereof, is not to be demanded. This 
should count at least for a dying penitent. This view is 
not to be denied probability; for one should not disturb 
the dying penitent with all these material things, but 
rather see more to true contrition and a peaceful death. 
It is very doubtful whether the confessor was justified in 
insisting on the restitution of £2,000—in accordance with 
the principles which we have expounded. At all events 
he would have been obliged to tell the dying person that 
there was not a strict obligation and that the penitent 
might suggest a definite purpose for the surplus money, 
which eventually would not be necessary for the complet 
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restitution; and that he would free the confessor from 
the Sacramental Seal, if this were absolutely necessary. 
Since he has omitted all this, and the adulterine child is 
now dead, nothing more remains for him but that, as far 
as is possible, he repair the damages caused by the adul- 
tery up to the present time. This sum should be sent 
anonymously to the husband, and the rest be handed over 
to the necessary heirs of the dead officer. To accomplish 
all this without exposing the Seal of Confession to the 
danger of violation is not an easy matter. If the deceased 
officer has no necessary heirs, or has not designated the 
disposal of his property, the confessor must distribute the 
balance among the poor or for a good cause. 


It remains to be said that the maternal inheritance can 
be used in favour of the adulterine child both by the 
natural law and by many modern civil codes.* The child 
was born of the mother just as well as her legitimate 
children, and has therefore ex parte matris the same 
rights as its step-brothers and step-sisters.* From the 
debt of restitution everything must be subtracted that 
comes to the child from the maternal inheritance. 


In dealing with this matter I have gone into consider- 
able detail, and that principally because of two reasons : 
first, to emphasize for my readers the necessity of caution 
and prudent foresight when there is question of handing 
over conscience money on behalf of penitents, especially 
the sick and dying; and secondly, to call attention to the 
fact that sexual crimes, especially adultery, are frequently 
accompanied by an obligation in justice to make complete 
restitution—a point which is passed over too lightly in 
many handbooks of Moral Theology. 


*Cfr. the German Law, §1705; the Swiss Law, a. 324 and 461; 
the Austrian Law, §754. But the French Law (Code Napol. 
a. 762); and the Spanish Law (Codigo Esp. a. 845) do not con- 
cede any right of inheritance to the illegitimate child. In 
England by virtue of the New Wills Act, married women have 
the fullest power of devise in regard to their separate estate. 


‘St. Alphonsus: Theol. Moral. Vol. III. No. 950 sqq. 





A BISHOP AND HIS DIOCESE ON THE 
EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


By THE Rev. Puitie Hueues, L.S.H. 


E shall never fully understand why the Refor- 
mation succeeded, so it has always seemed to 
the writer, until we are familiar with the 
religious life of the generation which actually 

saw the change. We shall never, until that life is recon- 
structed, be in a position to appreciate the mentality of 
the good men who, in one way or another, accepted the 
change, and, by their example, induced others to do like- 
wise. For the great task of such a reconstruction there 
is as yet but little material ready for use. Material 
indeed exist in plenty, in the many private and 
public collections of documents, but it is, for the most 
part, unstudied, unsifted, not yet classified, unco-ordin- 
ated. Hence it is as yet impossible for anyone to say 
how the Reformation came about, and equally impos- 
sible to describe with that fulness which alone is truth, 
the religious life of the English people on the eve of the 
change. The object of this paper is the simple one of 
showing the kind of evidence one particular class of 
source may be expected to furnish. That source is the 
Bishop’s Register, and if any special point of view has 
influenced my treatment of the evidence, it has been the 
wish to set out some of the differences between the 
system of episcopal government then and now. 


The Bishop’s Register was the bishop’s own record of his 
own Official acts. It begins usually with the record of 
his consecration and copies of the documents concerning 
it, and generally it ends with the bishop’s will and the 
vicar-general’s account of the funeral. The body of the 
register consists of copies of the documents issued by the 
bishop and his officials, the most of them, inevitably, of 
a routine similarity. There are listed year by year the 
presentations to benefices, the ordinations, licenses to 
preach and to collect alms, matrimonial dispensations, 
grants of faculties to the different episcopal officers. 
leases, and now and again, but all too rarely, a document 


of a more personal character, or the account of some 
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unusual incident recorded because of its future import- 
ance aS a precedent. The evidence of the register is 
valuable, its information is authentic, but, of course, 
from the nature of the source, it cannot be all-embracing, 
nor can we draw from it a complete picture of the 
religious life of the diocese. 


Our own country is particularly rich in the number of 
these documents that have survived, and for many years 
now different learned societies have been at work trans- 
cribing and publishing them. The best Known of these 
societies is The Canterbury and York Society, founded 
for this express purpose in 1904.!. For the period that 
immediately precedes the schism of Henry VIII only 
three registers have so far been published—of Wolsey as 
Bishop of Winchester (1528-30), and of the two Bishops 
of Hereford, Richard Mayew (1504-16) and Charles Bothe 
(1516-35). It is these last two that form the basis of this 
study.” 


Hereford was one of the smaller dioceses. Its area 
took in, besides the county of that name, the greater part 
of the county of Shropshire, and a number of parishes in 
the adjacent counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Mon- 


1(i) R. C. Fowler, Episcopal Registers of England and Wales, 
8.P.C.K., 1918, pp. 32, gives a good summary account of the scope 
and contents of the typical register, a list of the surviving pre- 
Reformation registers, and a list of those published. Registers 
have survived, in whole or in part, in every diocese except 
Llandaff, and every diocese is represented, though sometimes by 
only one bishop, in the series published—except the dioceses of 
Ely, Norwich, St. Asaph and Bangor. Exeter (1257-1455) and 
Hereford (1275-1535, with gaps 1450-74 and 1492-1504) are the best 
represented in the list of publications. 

(ii) Clifford J. Offer, The Bishop’s Register, S.P.C.K., 1929, 
pp. 243, publishes, with good notes and introductions, transla- 
tions of 81-documents from different (published) registers. They 
are chosen to illustrate both the contents of a register, and the 
various phases of episcopal activity. It is to be noted that the 
selection includes hardly any reference to the Papal authority. 


*Registrum Ricardi Mayew, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1504-16, 
edited by A. T. Bannister, M.A. London: The Canterbury and 
York Society, 1921. Registrum Caroli Bothe, Episcopi Here- 
fordensis, 1516-35, edited by A. T. Bannister, M.A. London: 
The Canterbury and York Society, 1921. The editions prepared 
by the same editor for The Cantilupe Society (Hereford, 1919 and 
1921 respectively), are identical with these. 
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mouth, Radnor and Montgomery. There were in the 
diocese nearly three hundred parishes, grouped in four. 
teen rural deaneries with, as intermediaries between the 
bishop and the rural dean, the two Archdeacons of Here. 
ford and Shropshire. The centre of the diocesan life was 
the Cathedral establishment at Hereford. Here, besides 
the bishop, there were the chapter of twenty-eight canons 
—six of them residentiary—with its dean and four 
other dignitaries, the college of thirty vicars-choral 
responsible for the daily celebration of the Divine Office, 
and the different chantry priests. 


At Hereford too was the seat of the Curia through 
which the bishops ruled. As in the modern diocese there 
presided over it the Vicar-General, and Bishop Bothe’s 
register records his faculties in 1516. He is authorised 
to hear causes matrimonial, and to undertake for clerics 
indicted before the civil courts the proving of their 
clerical state. This proved and allowed for he is 
responsible for them, and has to provide for their trial in 
the bishop’s court. It fell within his jurisdiction also 
to examine those presented to benefices, to induct those 
approved, and to appoint the rural deans. Only during 
the bishop’s absence from the diocese is he Vicar-General 
in spirituals. 

Next to the Vicar-General came the Commissary- 
General and Principal Official—in Bishop Bothe’s time 
an Office held by the Vicar-General though conferred on 
him by a separate mandate. This office makes him the 
Bishop’s representative in all legal business, with 
authority to repress crimes, adultery, incest and even 
graver matters, to inflict punishments, fines and penances 
and to administer the revenues of those benefices which 
fell to the bishop during a vacancy. Also, as a kind of 
probate judge, he proves wills and decides the adminis- 
tration of the property of those dying intestate. 


This last duty brings up sharply one of the most 
striking differences between ecclesiastical life then and 
now, the part churchmen played in the civil life of their 
people. For in addition to such temporal authority as 
followed on their spiritual character, the power, for 
example, to punish with imprisonment and fines offences 
we should call spiritual, the bishop was in civil life one 
of the King’s chief barons, a Lord of Parliament at a time 
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when the Lords Spiritual outnumbered the Lords Tem- 
oral. Hence mandates from the King summoning him 
to Parliament occur in the registers side by side with 
those from the Archbishop calling him to Convocation. 
It is to the Bishop of Hereford again that the King when 
absent in time of war looks principally for the main- 
tenance of the peace in his jurisdiction. He is the 
leading figure in the commission of the peace for several 
counties, and in the royal grant of the temporalities of 
the see, made on his appointment to it, we see this aspect 
of his office in all its detail, the grant of ‘‘ castles, lord- 
ships, manors, lands, tenements, hundreds, towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets, mills, parks, pasturages, fishponds, 
woods, fields, franchises, wardships and marriages, 
reliefs and heriots . . .’’, the magnificence that went to 
make him one of the day’s great men, the reflection 
within his own diocese of the distant King’s majesty and 
glory. 

Like many a modern bishop, these two Bishops of 
Hereford were assisted in the spiritual duties of their 
office by auxiliary bishops. Bishop Bothe took over, if 
one may use the term without disrespect, the prelate who 
had assisted his predecessor—apparently without any 
reference to higher authority—by a mandate authorising 
the auxiliary to confer orders, confirm, consecrate altars, 
bless abbots, dedicate nuns and receive vows, ad nostrum 
beneplacitum, with the obligation to make a return from 
time to time of all stole fees he received. This first 
auxiliary was Thomas Fowler, Episcopus Lachorensis in 
partibus infidelium,® Prior of the Benedictine Monastery 
at Monmouth. After his death the Bishop petitioned the 
Holy See for the appointment to the same position of the 
Augustinian Abbot of Wigmore, John Smart, upon his 
appointment consecrated titular Bishop of Panada.* 

Apparently these auxiliary bishops—“‘ suffragans ”’ the 


*Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, 2nd edition, 1923, iii. 351, lists 
this diocese as situs ignoti. 

‘Canon Bannister throughout gives this See as Pavada, but 
Eubel, 0.c. iii. 268, gives Panadensis, identifying it with Banados 
In Thrace, a Suffragan See to Constantinople. 


Two other grants of faculties to bishops are perhaps worth 
noting. One is the grant to Geoffrey Blythe, Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, to perform for his own subjects all episcopal acts 
of order or of jurisdiction as though he were in his own diocese. 
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register calls them—were kept strictly within their 
mandate, and outside the performance of pontifical offices 
there is no mention of them. Diocesan administration 
was the work of the vicar-general and the archdeacons, 
One of its chief features was the triennial visitation that 
under these two bishops was apparently made with great 
regularity. In one particular it differed greatly from our 
modern visitation, for the parishes of a whole neighbour. 
hood were “ visited ’ ’ together, the clergy responsible 
being convened for the purpose to a particular church. 
We have, for example, in Bothe’s register the mandate 
for the visitation of 1519, summoning to the church ai 
Cowaine Magna the clergy of practically the whole 
diocese, and, another difference from modern practice, 
the superiors of the principal monasteries. 


When we come to the detail of the parochial system 
and the position of the bishop in relation to appointments 
we find ourselves once more in another world. To-day, 
in practice, it is the bishop who creates the parishes and 
who appoints the parish priest and assigns his quota of 
assistant clergy. The modern bishop decides absolutely 
what work is to be done and by whom it shall be done, 
and it is to us so natural for a bishop to be thus master 
in his own diocese, that it is difficult to picture the 
working of the pre-Reformation system. In the first 
place not every parish, i.e. the church with its dues, the 
clergy house and the lands whence came the parish 
income, was the property of the diocese. The custom 
had grown up—it was by this time centuries old—of 
granting parishes to particular religious houses, as 2 
means of revenue, at a time when the particular priory 
or abbey was financially in low water. The bishop, at 


Blythe was President of the Council for the Marches of Wales, 
and as such frequently resident at Ludlow and Leominster and 
other places within this diocese of the marches. It was as secre- 
tary to this council—whose president then was the Bishop of 
Lincoln—that Bishop Charles Bothe made his first contacts with 
his future diocese. The second is in Bishop Mayewe’s register, 
and witnesses to yet another characteristic medieval complica- 
tion. This bishop for a few years after his consecration held on 
to the presidency of Magdalen. At Magdalen he held several 
ordinations by virtue of faculties, here recorded, from the Bishop 
of Winchester, for though Oxford was in the diocese of Lincoln, 
Magdalen, a Winchester foundation, had the Bishop of Win- 
chester for its ordinary. 
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the petition of the abbey,or of the abbey’s powerful pro- 
tector, perhaps the King, or of his own accord from 
friendship for the religious, made over to them for ever 
all the property of a particular parish. In return the 
religious were bound to provide a priest to minister to 
the parishioners—he was almost always a secular—and 
to undertake certain definitely stipulated parochial 
burdens. They were often, for example, obliged to 
keep in repair the chancel of the church, while the 
parishioners remained bound to repair the nave. Such 
churches were said to be ‘‘ appropriated ’’ to the abbey 
in question, and the benefice the abbey endowed in them 
was a ‘‘ vicarage,’’ for the real parochus was the abbey, 
and the secular priest the abbey appointed, although his 
benefice was perpetual, was the abbey’s vicar. 


Hereford was notable for the large proportion of its 
churches thus ‘‘ appropriated.’’ A return made to the 
crown by Bishop Edward Foxe in 1536 gives 60 churches 
with 42 dependent chapels as appropriated to religious 
houses within the diocese, and 50 more churches with 
23 chapels as appropriated to monasteries outside the 
diocese—altogether nearly one half of the total number 
of its parishes. At other times the patron of the church 
was a layman—either because the right had been con- 
ceded to the generous ancestor who had founded and 
endowed the parish, or because it had been granted to 
him personally in return for some service. So, for 
example, the Abbey of Wigmore, in Bishop Mayewe’s 
time, granted to William Clayton and Thomas Blacborne 
the right to present, for one time only, to the parish of 
Presteigne. One of the chief of such lay patrons was the 
King, who enjoyed rights of presentation in every diocese 
in the country. 


Between the rights of religious houses, and the rights 
of lay patrons, and of other ecclesiastical bodies, as, for 
example, the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral, the 
Bishop’s right of presentation, outside what fell to him 
through the failure of these other patrons to present, 
shrank to insignificance. A list of his own de iure pre- 
sentations drawn up by Bishop Mayewe includes, besides 
the 26 Cathedral prebends and the five dignitaries of the 
chapter, a dozen other prebends and chantries and a 
mere thirteen churches in his own diocese. Out of 136 
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presentations during the twelve years of this bishop’s 
reign, forty-five are by religious houses, six by other 
ecclesiastical persons, fifty-nine by lay patrons, only 
twenty-six by the bishop. And the priest once inducted, 
in most cases, apparently, he remained in the cure for 
life. The system has left a trace in another part of the 
register. Of the 264 secular priests ordained, for Here- 
ford and other dioceses, by Bishop Mayewe and his 
auxiliaries, only 58 were ordained on the title of a bene- 
fice controlled by the secular clergy. The other 306 were 
presented by religious bodies on titles of appropriations. 

The bishop’s control over his secular clergy was in this 
respect much less than that of his modern successors, but 
over the regulars, curiously enough, he had in one impor- 
tant matter very much more control. The diocese of 
Hereford was only moderately well equipped, as dioceses 
then went, with religious houses. There were nine Bene- 
dictine foundations, six Augustinian, five Cistercian, five 
houses of mendicant friars, a priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem and eleven almshouses under the care of different 
religious, and of all these only five were convents of nuns. 
Three only of the score of monastic houses were of suffi- 
cient importance to survive the first suppression under 
Henry VIiII—that of monasteries whose income was 
under £200 a year—namely, the great Benedictine priory 
at Leominster, the Cluniac priory of Wenlock and the 
Augustinian abbey of Wigmore. The remainder were 
small houses with few subjects and many financial obli- 
gations, and out of these twenty houses of monks and 
nuns fourteen were in 1513 exempted ‘‘ propter pauper- 
tatem ’’ from the tax recently voted the King in Convoca- 
tion. Over most of these houses the bishop had the 
right of visitation, a right which, under these two 
bishops, was regularly exercised, if we may judge from 
their registers. 

It is the Bishop of Hereford who confirms the election 
of the Cistercian Abbot of Flaxley, as he does that of the 
Augustinian Abbot of Wigmore, and gives the abbatial 
blessing to the Abbots-elect. Mayewe visits the Conven- 
tual Priory of Monmouth, and because of the dilapida- 
tions during the irregular absence of the Prior, seques- 
trates the revenues and appoints the Rural Dean and the 
Vicar of Monmouth to administer in his name. Bothe, 
some years later, for a repetition of the offences deposes 
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the Prior! When the alleged irregularities of the Austin 
Canons at Wormesley ‘‘ sinistra et enormia’’ reach him, 
it is in his ordinary visitation that the bishop deals with 
the matter; and, some counts of the indictment being 
proved, he once more puts the property under sequestra- 
tion, as we learn from a letter to the neighbouring Bishop 
of St. David’s asking for the arrest and return of one of 
the Canons who, without leave, has left the priory to 
live, as a priest, in that diocese. At Ludlow, in the hos- 
pital under the care of the same Austin Canons, he meets 
with opposition in his visitation but his persistence 
carries him through, though in another contemporary 
case, the visitation of a parish church appropriated to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, it is only after three 
years of litigation in the court of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury that his rights are acknowledged. The most 
serious trouble during the period concerned the Abbey of 
Wigmore, to judge from the injunctions after the visita- 
tion of 1513. The Abbot, recently elected, was there- 
upon required to give an account publicly to his com- 
munity of the income and expenditure for the years 
during which he had been camerarius and failed to give 
an account, and for the future such an account was to be 
made annually. Another decree reflects the new spirit 
of learning and shows the bishop, Richard Mayewe, as 
one of its patrons, besides being evidence of his very real 
control even in the interior life of the abbey. Mayewe 
had himself been bred in the best schools of the time, 
Winchester, while William of Waynflete was still bishop, 
and New College, Oxford. Later, on Waynflete’s own 
nomination, he had been set over that bishop’s new 
foundation, Magdalen, in the same university, and under 
his rule (1480-1507) the college bred a succession of dis- 
tinguished scholars—many of them in later years men 
of state and bishops. It is then the educational pioneer 
and the experienced president of a clerical college, who 
enjoins that a master be provided by the abbey to teach 
the younger clerics Grammar—to be provided by the feast 
of St. Michael next, and this is the twentieth of July! 
Moreover the novices also, once they have learnt the 
psalter by heart, and know how to sing the temporale 
sanctorum, are to attend the new master’s lessons and 
on no account are they to be hindered from these lessons 
by a repetition of what they have already learnt. A 
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second visitation was made six months later to see how 
far these injunctions had been obeyed. 


Of the rank and file of the secular clergy, who 
formed three-fourths at least of the clerical body, the 
register, from the nature of things, tells us little enough. 
We can learn from it such statistical facts as the number 
of them ordained in a given year, or the value of the bene. 
fices to which they were presented, but it is only when 
they get into trouble that they figure as more than names 
in the register, and apparently they were in the vast 
majority well behaved, or if they behaved ill it was not 
of sufficient importance to attract the notice of their 
parishioners—a gossipy folk, one gathers—or of the lynx- 
eyed archdeacons. 


The supply of priests was continuous and steady. The 
registers record a total of 811 priests ordained in the 
thirty-one years by the two bishops or their auxiliaries 
—four-fifths of them seculars (658 to 153 regulars), and 
375 of them for the diocese of Hereford. In addition 
there are grants of dimissorials to another 301, 59 under 
Bishop Mayewe and 242 under Charles Bothe; 129 of 
these in the last six years of his life, when, in extreme 
old age, he held only three ordinations. This would 
make the total of priests ordained for the diocese 676— 
an average of over 20 a year. Ordinations were held in 
the Cathedral and in the principal churches of outlying 
towns—Bromyard especially and Ludlow seem to have 
been so favoured. They were lengthy affairs, for together 
with the priests there were always ordained a number 
of deacons, sub-deacons and minor clerics—orders which 
nowadays are more usually conferred in the privacy of a 
seminary chapel. But diocesan seminaries as yet there 
were none. It is interesting too to note how carefully 
the bishops kept to the liturgical ordination days—the 
Ember Saturdays, Holy Saturday and the Saturday 
before Passion Sunday. 


‘‘ New missions ”’ there were of course none, and only 
three times is there mention of the consecration of 4 
church, in each case of a church largely rebuilt. 


The benefices by which the clergy lived varied in value 
enormously. The bishopric itself was worth annually 
£768 10s. 7d., a large enough sum, though it ranked the 
see very definitely as financially of the third class. The 
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total income of the Dean and Chapter amounted to more 
than a half of this, £423 17s. 2d. The prebends again 
varied, the best brought £41, the least a mere four shil- 
lings and four pence. Of the 288 benefices (churches 
and vicarages) in Bishop Foxe’s return, seven only are 
over £25, 225 are below £10, and as many as 121 below £5 
annually. It is not surprising that in 1513 as many as 
115 parochial benefices were exempted from taxation 
because of their incumbents’ inability to pay. Nor can 
we wonder that to eke out a living permission was sought, 
and obtained, to hold simultaneously more than one bene- 
fice, even benefices incompatible the one with the other. 
A curious permission that occurs not infrequently in the 
register is that given to a beneficiary contemplating resig- 
nation, to bargain with his proposed successor as to the 
amount of the pension he is to receive upon resignation. 
It was a lack of discretion in a case of this sort that 
involved a certain Hugh Greene in a trial for simony. 
He sought to get into the chapter before his time, and 
in his eagerness offered the about-to-resign a sum so much 
in excess of what was usual or looked for, that the trans- 
action smelt of bribery. Hence the trial, after Hugh 
Greene’s installation, and a long train of proceedings 
that ended with his resignation and reappointment by 
the kindly disposed bishop. 


No medieval chapter, it has been said, ever agreed with 
its bishop, and certainly there was trouble at Hereford. 
It is recorded that no Bishop of Hereford ever succeeded 
in visiting the chapter until the post-reformation feats 
of Archbishop Laud. Bishop Bothe made the attempt 
indeed, but the chapter forced him to admit its claim to 
exemption as thirty years before the Lincoln chapter had 
denied him when he was the Bishop of Lincoln’s vicar- 
general. The register describes how the chapter refused 
him as he stood, pontificalibus indutus, at the door of 
the Cathedral until assurance was given that he came 
simply as their Father in God and not as visitator. This 
apart, their relations were friendly, nor does he seem 
to have found it necessary to rebuke the chapter for such 
scandals as troubled the peace in the reign of his imme- 
diate predecessor. Then, jealous of the bishop’s authority 
or fearful for their privileges, they had once refused to 
admit the bishop’s nominee to his canonry until they 
knew the nature of the oath of obedience he was alleged 
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to have sworn to the bishop, in non modicam admira- 
cionem et displicenciam dicti domini episcopi. But the 
bishop stood his ground and finally the new canon was 
installed. Again Bishop Mayewe had to intervene and 
ask the chapter to punish two of the canons for brawling 
during the Divine Office, contumeliosa et ignominiosa 
verba turpiter inter se mutuo habentes, and, more 
seriously, a few years later, de et super incontinencia et 
impudicia (sic!) gquorundam fratrum vestrorum .. . cum 
quibusdam male fame mulieribus non modo conversari 
sed eciam easdem ut asseritur, tamquam concubinas et 
focarias publice tenere . . . enclosing the names of those 
so accused. The Chapter Acts book no doubt completes 
the story, proving, let us hope, that once more the voz 
publica et fama that moved his lordship loved the sensa- 
tional rather than the true. 

There are a few cases of excommunication for assaults 
on the clergy, one of two vicars-choral, another of a 
parishioner who struck a priest while he was saying Mass. 
For punishment it is ordered that on Low Sunday next, 
in the church where he struck the priest, he shall pre- 
cede the procession carrying in one hand the stick that 
was his instrument and in the other a wax candle of 
equal weight, which candle afterwards he is to offer at 
the high altar. Occasionally there is mention of the 
sequestration of revenues where a parish priest is an 
absentee, or has neglected the fabric of the church, but 
cases of clerical delinquency are rare indeed. There is 
one case of absolution from the irregularity from homi- 
cide of a priest who, in the excitement of defending him- 
self from the half-drunken friends with whom in a tavern 
he had been gambling, hit harder than he meant; and 
once several clerics are imprisoned on a charge of horse 
stealing. Otherwise the rank and file of the clergy only 
figure in the ordination lists, the register of inductions 
and in the licences to bargain for pensions with their 
successors. 

Nor is the register much richer in detailed evidence 
of the religious life of the laity. There are a number 
of dispensations from banns, none of course for mixed 
marriage, and one excommunication for those concerned 
in the celebration of a clandestine marriage. There are 
licences to different collectors to solicit alms through the 
diocese, and among them, it is interesting to note, an 
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almost annual collection for the Hospice of St. Thomas 
in Rome, where seventy years later the English College 
was to be founded. There are also lists of indulgences 
granted by the bishop for those who assist local works of 
iety. 

" aieniis the relations between the faithful and 
their parish clergy leave something to be desired, and 
the bishop is required to restore peace. So, for example, 
at Stanford Episcopi in 1513. The chapel here was sub- 
ject to the church at Bromyard, but the custom had grown 
up, without the sanction of any authority, that the in- 
habitants of Stanford received all the revenues of the 
chapel—carefully specified as two quarters of hay and 
four of wheat, tithes of flax, wool, lands, chickens and 
eggs, altar dues and offerings received in the chapel. 
Without any consultation of the Vicar of Bromyard, their 
parish priest, they paid out of these revenues a chaplain 
to say mass and officiate on feast days, to give them the 
sacraments and sacramentals. The Vicar had recently 
retaliated by formally forbidding this chaplain to 
officiate. Hence protestations from the parishioners—and 
the contending parties were summoned before the bishop. 
His settlement throws an interesting sidelight on the 
nature of the church services. First of all he decides that 
for the future all the revenues of the chapel are to go to 
the Vicar. In return the Vicar pledges himself and binds 
his successors that, on all the greater feasts, on every 
feast-day from Christmas to the Epiphany, on all the 
feast days in Easter week and in Whit week, he will give 
them, in their chapel, Matins, Mass and Vespers. On 
other Sundays, and all other feasts throughout the year, 
Mass only, with all the other sacraments and sacramentals 
except burials, all of which must be in the parish church 
at Bromyard. 


A couple of excommunications show, once again, how 
the two jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and civil, worked hand 
in hand. William Kynnerdesley, for unnamed heinous 
crimes, is excommunicated by the vicar-general, and pro- 
claimed as such in the different parish churches. None 
the less he remained in his unhappy state beyond the 
given forty days ‘‘ claves sancte matris ecclesie nequiter 
contempnendo,’’ and the bishop had recourse to the 
secular arm, beseeching the King to order his imprison- 
ment, turta laudabilem consuetudinem reqni, until he 

Cc 
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came to his senses. The second document is the bishop's 
petition for the release from prison of a lady, Isabel 
Bailey, who had been in a:similar difficulty through her 
contumacy, and who, after a term in gaol is now willing 
to do penance and to seek absolution. 


The most familiar case of this co-operation between 
Church and State is in the procedure for the punishment 
of heresy. There are three such cases in the episcopate 
of Richard Mayewe, two in 1504 and one in 1509, relics 
of the old anti-clerical movement of the previous century. 
In one case the accused succeeded in purging themselves 
of the charge, in the other two the charge was admitted 
and the heresies abjured, the delinquents accepting the 
penance imposed. In the case of 1504, the accusation was 
of possessing heretical books—unfortunately we are not 
given their names, nor the names of their authors—oi 
speaking against the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacrament 
of Penance and the Solemnization of Matrimony, and 
against ‘‘ our Holy Father the Pope, who usurping the 
power of binding and losing maketh himself antichrist.” 
There was also heretical talk about the reverencing of 
images and relics. Of the second case—Thomas Hygons 
in 1509—we are given a little more detail. He confesses 
that ‘‘ unavised and of my slippery tong saiing that a 
carpenter cowde make a howse but that the howse could 
not make the carpenter,’’ words which veiled an attack 
on the doctrine of the Real Presence, and ends by mak- 
ing a full abjuration of all manner of heretical pravity. 
In penance for this he was bidden to appear in the Cathe- 
dral on the Sunday after the Assumption, barefooted and 
clad only in a linen shirt, carrying on his right shoulder 
the bundle of faggots that should have helped to bum 
him, and thus accoutred devoutly to walk round the 
church. A fortnight later, on the feast of Holy Cross, 
he was to repeat his penance in the parish church at 
Mitcheldever, the curate following him with a rod and 
as he knelt at the four corners of the cemetery and before 
the high altar of the church, administering the discipline. 


It remains to say a word about the bishop’s relations, 
as far as the register witnesses to them, with his ecclesi- 
astical superior the Pope. We note that it is the papal 
authority that has made him bishop: ‘‘ Auctoritate apos- 
tolica et nominacione . . . illustrissimi regis ’’ is Mayewe’s 
own description. It is by the mandate of the Holy See 
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that the bishops are each consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and in their consecration they swear the 
usual oath of fidelity and obedience to Blessed Peter, the 
Holy and Apostolic Roman Church, and to the Pope 
Julius II or Leo X and their lawful successors. This with 
the bulls of their appointment they carefully copy into 
their registers, the title deeds of their spiritual power, 
as the King’s writs (copied with like care) are of their 
temporal importance. There is perhaps a hint of possible 
future trouble in the further oath to the King, renouncing 
and utterly forsaking ‘‘ almaner wordes and sentencies 
conteigned in [? the provision |’ graunted to me of the 
bisshopric of Hereford which be or in any wyse may be 
prejudicyall or hurtful to your highness,’ and in the 
King’s express acknowledgment of it. But the sense was 
merely of allegiance in civil matters, and the King’s 
acknowledgment, more expressly even than any other 
document, in its very acceptance of the prelate’s renun- 
ciation, itself sets out the Roman primacy in spirituals, 
“Cum Dominus summus Papa . . . Carolum Bothe epis- 
copum praefecerit et pastorem....’’ 


The Peter Pence—£6 annually—is paid to the papal 
agent, all major dispensations are sought from Rome and 
so recorded in the same matter of fact way that a modern 
episcopal chancery records them. So it is that the bishop 
seeks from Rome permission to make his ad limina visits 
by proxy, and, in old age, a dispensation from the obliga- 
tion to pontificate in his cathedral on the greater feasts. 
He copies into his register the bull of Julius II summon- 
ing the Lateran Council, as his successor copies Wolsey’s 
indignant letters describing the sack of Rome and the 
captivity of Clement VII. The episcopal action is catho- 
lic throughout with the unconscious catholicism of those 
for whom the Faith and the Roman obedience are as much 

art of the scheme of things as the state or civilization 
itself. 


>The words have been erased. A much later hand (Bannister, 
p. 18) has inserted in the margin “‘ pope’s bull.” 





THE DOCTOR OF CHARITY 
By Rev. J. CartMeE.ti, D.D., M.A. 


N his long eulogy of St. Augustine last year’ the Holy 
Father expressed the desire that Christians would 
honour the Saint in a practical manner by steeping 
themselves in his teaching and following the example 

of his sanctity. Such strong encouragement could not be 
meant to die with the Saint’s centenary. Rather it was 
obviously the Pope’s intention that the celebrations of 
1930 should be the sign and stimulus of a renewed interest 
in the greatest of the Doctors. In this way I justify what 
may seem to be a belated essay on certain main lines of 
Augustinian spirituality. 

It is a commonplace of Ascetical Theology that there 
are two stages of perfection. There is absolute perfection 
belonging to the next life, when Faith shall have given 
place to the vision of the Lord in His beauty and the soul 
shall possess its God; this alone is true perfection, for a 
thing is perfect, says St. Thomas, when it has attained its 
properend.* There is also relative, progressive perfection, 


to be achieved in this life, and capable of indefinite expan- 
sion until God defines it by death. 


The essence of all perfection consists in Charity, “‘ the 


i] 


greatest of these.’’ A man is perfect when he really loves 
God with his whole heart, soul, mind and strength. 
Nothing else constitutes perfection; if charity is lacking, 
all is lacking. But since such an unalloyed love can only 
be achieved and maintained by a rigorous abstention from 
whatever is calculated to hinder or diminish it, mortifica- 
tion enters into perfection here below in a capacity sub- 
ordinate indeed, but quite necessary, as a means sine qué 
non, or again as a corollary of holiness. Sanctity has been 
neatly described as a ‘‘ naked intent’’ on God.? Intent- 
ness is the essential thing; the stripping oneself or naked- 
ness is secondary or attributive. This is indicated in the 
very grammar of the phrase. 


St. Augustine discusses perfection in his De Perfectione 
1A.A.8., xxii, 1930. 


*Ti, Ti, q. 14, a1. 
3 Of. The Cloud of Unknowing. 
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lustitiae Hominis:* ‘‘ While we are exiles from the Lord 
and walk by faith and not by sight . . . this is our pilgrim’s 
way of justice, to hold a direct and perfect course to the 

entirety and fulness of justice, where in the sight of His 
- peauty charity will be whole and complete; chastizing 
our body and bringing it into subjection; giving alms 
cheerfully and cordially by conferring kindnesses and for- 
giving the trespasses committed against us; being instant 
and unceasing in prayer: and all this in sound doctrine, 
whereby are built up right faith, firm hope and pure 
charity. This is our present justice, wherein we run, 
hungering and thirsting for the entirety and fulness of 
justice, that hereafter we may be filled.” 


From the foregoing quotation St. Augustine’s idea of 
the nature of perfection comes out clearly. It is rectitudo 
et perfectio cursus. He is taking up the Pauline image 
of an athletic contest, and his readers would recall the 
famous runners of antiquity, limbs stripped and supple 
with oil, eyes fixed on the mark, and their whole energy 
concentrated on its attainment. As he would be the victor 
among the contestants who was freest of movement and 
most intent on the goal, so they will be the successful 
Christians in the contest of holiness who consume them- 
selves in achieving the one grand purpose of life, Divine 
Union, and exclude every attachment that can hinder or 
delay it: ‘“‘forgetting the things that are behind and 
stretching forth themselves to those that are before, they 
press towards the mark, to the prize of the supernal voca- 
tion of God in Christ Jesus.’’*® They are intent, and they 
are stripped. 


Further, the Saint emphasizes the exilic nature of life 
here below, and so in consequence of all earthly holiness. 
Our best achievements leave us still hungering and thirst- 
ing. The deeper intimacies with Himself which God 
vouchsafes to His chosen ones only intensify their longing 
that Faith would pass to Vision. Yearning or desire is 
the kernel of all spirituality. ‘‘ Desire is the deep interior 
of the heart: we shall receive if we expand our desire 
as widely as we can. For this purpose is the Divine 
Scripture concerning us, for this the assembling of 
peoples, for this the celebration of the Mysteries, for this 
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* Phil. iii. 13, 14. 
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holy Baptism, for this the chanting of the praise of God, 
for this our very preaching, that this desire should not 
only be planted and grow, but should also be increased 
to such capacity that it is able to receive what eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart 
of man.’’ 

The first necessity of a spiritual man and the first 
beginning of an effective desire is a vivid realization of 
God. This Augustine himself had in an intense degree, 
and he is able to awaken it in his readers. His inward 
ear heard in nature around him a pean to the Eternal, 
‘‘He made us and not we ourselves.’ ‘“Behold the heavens 
and the earth are; they proclaim that they were created; 
for they change and vary. . . . Now the evidence of the 
thing is the voice of the speakers. Thou therefore, Lord, 
madest them; who art beautiful, for they are beautiful; 
who art good, for they are good; who art, for they are; 
yet are they not beautiful nor good, nor are they, as Thou, 
their Creator, art; compared with whom, they are neither 
beautiful, nor good, nor are.’ And not only in nature 
without, but in his own heart also, Augustine discerned 
the call of God. It spoke in the yearning for truth and 
for happiness. ‘‘O Truth, Truth, how inwardly did even 
then the marrow of my soul pant after Thee.’’® ‘‘ I know 
what thou willest, thou seekest happiness; if then thou 
wouldest be happy, be without spot. All will the first, 
few the last, without which the first, which all will, is not 
arrived at.’’® Again, fusing the two tendencies of man: 
‘‘ A happy life is joy in the truth: for this is a joying in 
Thee, who art the Truth, O God my light, health of my 
countenance, my God.’’” 


This ‘‘ voice of the speakers’’ within and without is 
not a mere invitation. It contains an imperious note of 
summons. It calls to men to surrender to God. Rebellion 
is not the perfection of men. Rather, only then are they 
perfect when they have conformed their will to God’s, 
and brought their deliberate activity into line with the 
theocentric trend of the unconscious universe. In no 


6° Homily on St. John, x1, 10, Oxford trans. 
7 Confs., xi. 4, Oxf. tr. 

® Tbid., iii, 6. 

® In Ps. 118, 1. 

© Confs., x, 23. 
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other way can they harmonize and perfect themselves. 
‘“Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec 
requiescat in Te.’’ Nature thus joins with God in re- 
proaching the rebel, or, to speak more accurately, God 
rebukes him through nature. ‘‘ This only I know, that 
woe is me except in Thee: not only without but within 
myself also; and all abundance, which is not my God, 
is emptiness to me.’’” 


Moreover, this surrender is a lifelong process. It em- 
braces a fine initial gesture of conversion to God, and an 
effort thenceforth to be consistently submissive to His 
designs as they unfold themselves. It is all condensed 
into St. Augustine’s prayer, which in him, of course, only 
concerned chastity : ‘‘Da quod iubes, et iube quod vis.’ 
It is one long act of desire of God which expands with 
the years. It is, in St. Augustine’s image, a going out 
from the stuffy world into the free air of God, and then 
an expanding of one’s lungs to the health-laden breezes 
of grace, that they may restore, invigorate and renew 
one’s spirit. 


After a clear realization of God, the term of all our 
striving, the next step is to grasp the method of union. 
For the Christian there is no other method but the grace 
and the teaching of Jesus Christ, who is our way, our 
truth and our life. The consideration of St. Augustine’s 
teaching on God leads then logically to the study of his 
doctrine on the approach to God through Christ. 


Augustine was one of Christ’s tremendous lovers. Love 
of Jesus had been instilled into his childish soul by his 
saintly mother, and it remained with him as an active 
principle, even in his worst days. ‘‘ Whatsoever was 
without that name, though never so learned, polished, or 
true, took not entire hold of me.’’” The text of St. Paul 
which converted him commanded him to put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this he emphatically did. One has 
only to read his instructions to the band of holy women 
whom he endeavoured to train in holiness, to realize that, 
like St. Paul, he knew naught else but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. And his love was all the more intense, 


" Confs., xiii, 8. 
™ Confs., iii. 4. 
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because he had had much forgiven.” 


It may truly be said that Christ as our Way, Truth 
and Life is the key principle of St. Augustine’s spiritual 
teaching. His comment on this text of St. John" is nobly 
inspiring. Our Lord was showing, he says, ‘ that He 
was going to the Truth, going to the Life. Going there- 
fore to Himself through Himself. And whither go we, 
but to Him? And which way go we, but by Him? Him. 
self, therefore, to Himself through Himself: we to Him 
through Him: yea and to the Father, both He and we. 
For of Himself He saith elsewhere, ‘ I go to the Father’, 
and in this place with regard to us, ‘ No man,’ saith He, 
‘cometh to the Father but by Me.’ And consequently, 
both He by Himself, both to Himself and to the Father, 
and we by Him both to Him and to the Father.’ 


On the night before His Passion our Blessed Lord 
impetrated His Father ‘“ that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, in me, and I in thee: that they also may 
be one in us. . . I in them, and thou in me: that they 
may be made perfect in one.’’* Catholic Christianity in 
its Unity, Catholicity, Indefectibility and Sanctity (which 
is our subject-matter) is the answer to His prayer. St. 


Augustine’s phrase, ‘“‘ by Christ to Christ and so to the 
Father,’’ becomes the motto of the whole Church and of 
each of its members. 


Christ as man is our Way. To Him we must keep if we 
would attain Divine union. Augustine as bishop instilled 
into his flock that the secret of a holy Christian life was 
to cling to Christ according to that which He became for 


3 Thus he writes: ‘‘ See the beauty of your Lover. With your 
interior gaze look upon the wounds of Christ hanging on the 
cross, the blood of the dying Christ, the price paid by Christ in 
redeeming you. . . . His head is bent forward to kiss you, His 
heart open to cherish you, His arms extended to embrace you, 
His whole body offered as the price of your redemption. Think 
of the greatness of these mysteries; weigh them in the balance 
of your heart, and let Him be wholly graven on your heart, who 
for you was wholly pinioned to the cross.’’—(De Sancta Virgini- 
tate, nn. 55, 56.) 

14 yiv. 6. 

% Oxford trans. 


16 St. John xvii. 21, 23. 
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us, in order to attain Him in that which He is and was.” 
‘Walk securely in Christ, walk: stumble not, fall not: 
look not back, delay not in the way, depart not from it. 
Only guard against all these things, and you have 
arrived.’’® Nor must the devout Christian imagine that 
he can dispense with the Manhood of Christ at any stage 
of his spiritual progress. ‘‘ That same Man Christ, who 
in His true flesh, true cross, true death, true resurrection, 
is called the milk of babes, when He is received aright 
by the spiritual, is found Lord of Angels. Therefore the 
babes must neither be so suckled, as never to understand 
Christ’s Godhead; nor so weaned as to forsake Christ’s 
Manhood. . . . In fact, in this respect the similitude of 
mother’s milk and solid meat does not match the thing, 
but that of the foundation is more apt; in this respect, 
namely, that the child, when it is weaned, that it may 
thenceforth forsake the nourishment of infancy, does not, 
among its solid meats, seek anew the breasts which it 
used to suck; whereas Christ crucified is both milk to the 
suckling and meat to the growing. What therefore makes 
the similitude of the foundation more apt is that in order 
to the perfecting of that which is in building, the super- 
structure is added, but the foundation is not with- 
drawn.’’® This is sound traditional teaching, at least in 
an imperfect form. St. Augustine, as is well known, does 
not lay sufficient stress on the part played by Christ’s 
Humanity in our spiritual formation. He is much more 
insistent on His Divinity. It was left for St. Bernard 


to do full justice to the Sacred Manhood. 


Christ living His human life among human surround- 
ings is the perfect type to whom His followers strive to 
conform themselves. Every saint repeats Christ in his 
measure and always imperfectly. Every spiritual book 
presents and interprets Him to enable men to follow Him. 
Thus Christ lives in Christians as the exemplar in the 
exemplata; he is the exemplary cause of their sanctity. 
But this is merely a surface appreciation of what He does. 
His influence goes much deeper, indeed to the very roots 
of holiness. He is the efficient cause of sanctity, for He 
is the Vine of which we are the branches. He, by another 
image, is the Head of which we are the members; He and 


" Homily on St. John, ii, 3. 
'§ Sermon clxx, 11. 
" Homily on St. John, xcviii, 6; Oxf. tr. 
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we constitute the Mystical Body, the Catholic Church, 
‘““ Let us be glad and give thanks, that we are made not 
merely Christians, but Christ. Do ye understand, my 
brethren? Do ye take in the grace of God put upon you! 
Marvel, rejoice: we are made Christ. For if He be the 
Head, we the members, the whole Man is He and we.’™ 


Thus the whole process of our sanctification is effected 
in and through Christ; we are vitalized supernaturally by 
the life-giving sap of grace that flows from Him: “‘I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.’ We enter into union with Him by Baptism, which 
is His work in us, whoever be the minister. ‘‘ Peter may 
baptize, yet He it is who baptizeth: Paul may baptize, 
yet He it is who baptizeth: Judas may baptize, yet He 
it is who baptizeth.’’* To nourish and increase our 
spiritual life, Christ gives Himself to us in Holy Com- 
munion. Thereby, as commensales, sharing the Agape 
of Christendom, we manifest our unity in Him as His 
members and intensify our own consciousness of unity: 
‘‘ in this Bread is shown you how you should love unity. 
Is this Bread made of one grain? Were there not many 
grains of wheat? But before they came into the bread 
they were separate; they were joined by water and after 
some contrition.’’* Internally, too, we deepen our unity; 
by the grace which we receive from our Head, we are 
more closely welded, so to say, in the Mystical Body, and 
by our greater spiritual well-being we contribute to en- 
hance the vitality of the whole: ‘‘ the Apostle Paul, 
expounding this bread to us, says, ‘ For we being many, 
are one bread, one body.’ O Sacrament of piety! O sign 
of unity! O bond of charity! He who would live, has 


*® Homily on St. John, xxi, 8, Oxf. tr. 

Pére Grandmaison, S.J., in his magnificent article, ‘‘ Jésus 
Christ,’”’ in the Dictionnaire Apologétique (cols. 1524-1534) illus- 
trates the Christ-centredness of the Saints, from St. Ignatius of 
Antioch to the present day. He repeats the list of witnesses in 
his book, under the same title, now being published in English 
by Messrs. Sheed and Ward. For the meaning of Christ to us 
all, see an inspiring chapter in Dr. Arendzen’s Whom Do You 
Say? Pt. ii, ch. 4: “‘ Christ’s Divinity in the Catholic Church.” 

Abbot Marmion’s works all deal with Christ as our whole 
spiritual life. 


3 Homily on St. John, vi, 5. 
* Sermon 227. 
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where to live, has whereof to live. Let him approach, let 
him believe: let him be incorporated that he may be 
quickened.’’** ‘thus the reception of Christ’s real Body 
in the Sacrament symbolizes and increases our union with 
Him in His Mystical Body, and this richer life of grace 
means a fuller sharing in the Divine Life, since the 
primary function of grace is to make us “‘ partakers in the 
Divine Nature.’’ We go, therefore, by the Eucharistic 
Christ to the Mystical Christ, and by the Eucharistic and 
Mystical Christ to Christ in His Godhead, and so to the 
Father. 


I have already quoted St. Augustine as saying that the 
happy lite which all desire is a joying in God, the sub- 
sistent Truth. In his commentary on the sixty-sixth 
psalm, ‘‘ Deus misereatur nostri,’’™ he describes in lyrical 
language the Catholic’s joy: ‘‘ Walk ye in the Way 
together with all peoples, sons of the one Catholic 
Church.” Walk ye in the Way, singing as you walk. 
Wayfarers do this to beguile their toil. Sing ye in this 
Way; I implore you by that Same Way, sing ye in this 
Way : a new song sing ye; let no one then sing old ones. 
Sing ye the love-songs of your fatherland, let no one 
sing old ones. A new Way, a new traveller, a new song.’ 


Such is our ideal and purpose in life, as drawn out by 
the great Doctor: ‘‘ by Christ to Christ, and so to the 
Father.’’ We must hunger and thirst for God as revealed 
in Christ Jesus, and the more widely we expand our 
desire, the more copiously will He fill us. If now further 
we ask whence arises the Christian desire, and how we 
are to develop it, the Doctor of Grace answers that it is a 
thing not of our planting; ‘‘ non volentis neque currentis, 
sed miserentis est Dei.’’ It is the work of grace. ‘‘ No 
man can come to me, unless the Father who hath sent me 


* Homily on St. John, xxvi, 13. The linking up of the Holy 
Eucharist with the Mystical Body is a favourite African doctrine. 
St. Augustine is so insistent on it that he has been accused by the 
unwary of denying the Real Presence. See the homilies for the 
Octave of Corpus Christi. 

“Third psalm of Lauds of Tuesday. 


_®“ Sola Catholica.”” St. Augustine loves the name ‘ Catho- 
lic,” first used of the Church by her ardent son, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (ad Smyrn., c. 8). 

* Oxford Trans. 
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draw him.” He does not say ‘ leads,’ as though we 
might understand that the will in some way goes before, 
Who is drawn, if he already wills? And still no one 
comes unless he wills. He is drawn, then, in wondrous 
ways to will by Him, who knows how to work within the 
very hearts of men.’’* Our part is to co-operate with 
the grace of God, and to realize with ever-deepening vivid. 
ness our own insufficiency. Humility is indeed the key 
to the growth of desire, and the consequent development 
of union with God. For the life of union is as an edifice 
which God wishes to erect in the soul. Now in all build- 
ing the depth and strength of the foundations must be in 
proportion to the height and mass of the superstructure. 
Therefore, since the temple of the Spirit must reach even 
to the sight of God, deep and solid must be its foundation. 
We must, then, to attain God go down into the depths of 
our souls till we find the nothingness that we are.” 


St. Augustine himself did not appreciate humility until 
he understood Christianity. The neo-Platonists taught 
him the true concept of a spiritual God, but they could 
not show him the right way to God. Theirs was a cold, 
proud, self-attained contemplation. Augustine had tried 
the road of pride, and had met with disaster. ‘ Asa 
young man he had set out to be his own guide, to make 
his own truth, as men say to-day, to do without an intel- 
lectual and religious discipline. And he knew what all 
that cost. Hence what attracted him most in the Chris- 
tian Mystery was the humility of the Son of God made 
man, the humility of His condition, life and doctrine, and 
the supreme humility of His death. In Jesus Christ he 
loved to salute the Doctor of humility, certain that no 
philosopher would dispute this title with the Saviour of 
humanity.” From his own experience he had become 
so convinced of the inability of unaided human nature 
to live morally that at times his language is exaggerated.” 


7 John vi. 44. 
% Contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum, I, xix. 37. 
*° Cf. the second homily for Abbots in the Breviary. 


* B. Roland-Gosselin : ‘“‘ St. Augustine’s System of Morals,” 
in A Monument to St. Augustine (Sheed & Ward). 
31 Thus the teasing canon 22 of the second Council of Orange 


(A.D. 529) is from him: ‘‘ Nemo habet de suo nisi mendacium ¢t 
peccatum.”’ 
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As Bishop he practised humility as unswervingly as he 
taught it. Living the common life with his clergy, he 
refused to possess anything better than they, even a gar- 
ment; a btrrus pretiosus might befit a bishop, it did not 
befit Augustine. His conception of his office was that he 
was the servant of his flock. ‘‘ Sic praeest (episcopus) 
fratribus ut eorum servum se esse meminerit.’’® 
“ Praesunt (episcopi) non ut praesint, sed ut prosint.’’® 
He humbly laid bare his sins and God’s mercy to him, in 
his Confessions, that other sinners might take heart, and, 
realizing their own innate weakness, find strength in the 
divine mercy. 


Sin is love misdirected ; for our fateful power of choice 
makes it possible for us to set our heart on self and crea- 
tures, instead of God; and that is cupidity. Charity war- 
ring with cupidity is the story of mankind. No man is 
neutral, for he that is not with God is against Him. It is 
the standard of Christ against the standard of Satan (St. 
Ignatius), Jerusalem against Babylon (St. Augustine). 


“Two loves built two cities : the love of self to the contempt of 
God built the earthly one, the love of God to the contempt of self 
the heavenly one.’ The field of battle is every human heart ; 
it is a ceaseless struggle, for as surely as man’s body gravitates 
to the earth, so surely does his soul gravitate towards delight : 
“pondus meum amor meus: eo feror quocumque feror.”’ ‘‘ Love 
cannot be empty. For what is there in any man that worketh at 
all, even to evil, except love? Show me the love that is empty 
and doth no work. Uncleanness, adulteries, violence, murders, 
every luxury; doth not love work these? Therefore cleanse thy 
love: the waters flowing into the draught, turn into the garden : 
what desires it had for the world, the same let it have for the 
world’s Creator. Do we say unto you, Love nothing, God 
forbid. Dull, dead, hateful, miserable will ye be, if ye love 
nothing. Love, but look well what ye love. The love of God, 
the love of our neighbour, is called charity: the love of the 
world, the love of this life, is called covetousness. Let covetous- 
ness be bridled, charity stirred up.’’™ 


The spiritual life, therefore, involves an initial sur- 
render, or conversion to God, whereby a man stations 


“Cont. ep. Parm., ITI, iii, 16. ‘ 

% Cont. Faust, xxii, 56. Therefore St. Gregory the Great 
adopted for the Popes the noble title, ‘‘ Servus servorum Dei,’’ 
“servants especially of the weak and needy, after the model of 
the Lord ” (Pope Pius XI, ‘‘ Arcanum Dei ”’). 

“ City of God, xiv, 28. 

* Commentary on Ps. xxxi, exp. ii, 5, Oxf. trans. 
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himself on His side; and then a consistent effort to be 
loyal to Him, to conform to His standards and to execute 
His will. Provided that the subject is responsive, God 
will draw him more and more to Himself by charity, and 
creatures, the pale images of God, will exercise less and 
less attraction. The process obviously entails generous 
mortification. It does not entail the stifling of oneself. 
Rather, it means that by ascetical practices the will is 
released from the hold of created goods in order that the 
entire man, with all his powers and passions, may swing 
over to the Uncreated Good, and converge his whole being 
on Him. Every man has a certain definite capacity for 
love, made up of a complexity of rational and sense appe- 
tites; and he fulfils himself when he organizes them all in 
the one grand enterprise for which he was brought into 
being, the achievement of his allotted measure of divine 
union. Thus he still loves and loves passionately, but 
with charity, not covetousness. 


Now in the matter of mortification, renunciation or 
detachment (they all signify the same thing) whereby we 
emancipate our affections, we need a sound principle to 
‘guide us; otherwise our efforts will not be, as they should, 
both purposeful and prudent. This principle of indiffer- 


ence, as it is called, has been enunciated variously; but 
the several formulas are in meaning identical. St. Augus- 
tine’s rule is: ‘‘ uti creaturis, frui Deo.’’ 


‘‘ There fix thy hope, there cast the anchor of thy heart, that 
the storms of the world may not sweep thee away—there, ‘ in 
the living God, who giveth us abundantly all things to enjoy.’ 
If all things, how much more Himself? Indeed He will Himself 
be all things to enjoy. For when He said, ‘ who gaveth us all 
things abundantly to enjoy,’ He seems to me to have meant 
naught else but Himself. For to use is clearly one thing, to 
enjoy is another; we use for our necessity, we enjoy for our 
delight. Therefore He gave thee temporal things for thy use, 
Himself for thy enjoyment.’ 


Elsewhere he shows the application of the rule: 


‘‘ The perfect reason of man first uses itself to understand God 
in order to enjoy Him by whom itself was made. Other rational 
creatures it uses by joining with them in society, the irrational 
by exercising sway over them as their superior. . . . Some 
material things man uses to quicken for their good : thus he uses 
his own body. Some he uses by taking or leaving them for 
health’s sake; some, by enduring for patience; some, by ordain- 


% Sermon clxxvii. 8. 
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ing to justice; some, by studying for the demonstration of 
truth. Even those things from which man refrains he uses for 
temperance. So he uses all thimgs, both visible and invisible... . 
And he judges of all things that he uses. Of God alone he does 
not judge, because by God he judges of the rest: and Him he 
does not use but enjoys.’’*” 

Man, therefore, cannot withdraw altogether from crea- 
tures; God has linked him with them, and they contribute 
to the perfecting of his nature. But it is God’s intention 
that he should pass through them to his Maker and theirs. 
He ought not to set his heart on them, or repose in them 
as though they were his final end. He uses them for 
necessity, understood broadly as embracing not merely 
strict necessity, but also utility and legitimate recreation. 
















Prudence and the gift of counsel will be his guide in deter- 
: mining the measure of use consistent with the imperious 
: claims of God to his whole heart, soul, mind, and 





strength. The inspirations of God Himself, innate sound 
sense, the advice of a wise director, the informations of 
the faith obtained by reading and meditation, furnish the 
materials of a prudent decision. And all these elements 






























































0 are found on analysis to be divine illuminations, directing 
1, | the individual soul in and by the Way who is Christ; 
I- for the ultimate standard, whereby we adjust the claims 
ut of creatures to an unmeasured love of God, is the life of 
S- Wisdom Incarnate, who from the very fact that He was 
God living a human life among men, gives us God’s 
at ~§ “idea ’’’ of a model human life. Thus, as St. Augustine 
in | says, we are able to form a divine judgment on His crea- 
vt tion and its proper use. 
all St. Augustine has been depicted in art, with pen and 
ant — parchment as though writing, but with his eyes raised to 
to heaven, and in his left hand a heart on fire. It is a true 
- representation of the spirit of the great Doctor of Charity, 
~’ — who had so thoroughly assimilated St. John’s teaching : 
“ God is Light,’’* ‘‘ God is Charity,’’® and whose ‘‘ wake- 
; ful words ’’ are powerful ‘‘ to make the light of faith more 
“ brilliant and the flame of Divine love more ardent in the 
oe souls of the faithful.’’” 
e 
a * De Diversis, Q. 83. 
for *1 John i. 5. 





*1 John iv. 16. 
“The Holy Father’s Encyclical on St. Augustine. 












PROGRESS IN THE MARTYRS’ CAUSE. 
By Tue Rr. Rev. Mer. P. E. Hatwett, B.A., 


Vice-Postulator for the Cause of Bléssed John Fisher and 
Thomas More. 


NGLAND was in olden days called the Isle of Saints. 

If the Church in this land was glorious in pros- 

perity, it was still more glorious in adversity, for 

her children in their hundreds proved themselves 

ready for the supreme sacrifice of their lives for Christ’s 

sake, and now England is for ever consecrated in the 

blood of her Martyrs. From Henry VIII to Charles II, 

for about a century and a half, faithful Catholics often 
had to give witness unto death for their religion. 


None can say the exact number of those who died in the 


long persecution or series of persecutions. The famous 
‘* Roman Pictures ’’ represent sixty-two who suffered up 


to and including the year 1583. Pope Urban VIII in 
' 1642 ordered enquiries to be made, and the lists drawn 
up by Dr. Richard Smith, V.A., became, through the 


transcripts of Alban Butler, the basis for Challoner’s all- 
important work, Memoirs of Missionary Priests (First 
edition, 1741). After the restoration of the hierarchy in 
1850 attention was again given to the cause of the Martyrs, 
and in 1855 Canon John Morris, who eleven years later 
entered the Society of Jesus, took up the work in earnest. 
English Catholics can never be sufficiently grateful to him 
for his labours. He fairly set the work going, and the 
devoted labourers who have followed him, Fr. Pollen, 
Canon Burton, Dom Bede Camm, Fr. Newdigate and 
others, would have been the first (some, alas, are dead) 
to acknowledge their debt to him. Owing to the combined 
researches of many workers we know now the names of 
over 640 who gave their lives for the Catholic Faith. There 
were certainly more whose names have perished. There 
are, for example, hundreds of nameless heroes executed 
after the Pilgrimage of Grace and the rising in Lincoln- 
shire, for whom we might well have claimed the honour 
of martyrdom. 


The very largeness of the numbers concerned has made 


the progress of their cause necessarily slow. At first it 
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was debated whether it were better to proceed in the 
ordinary way, per viam non cultus, or by way of casus 
exceptus. The latter involves less gathering togéther of 
evidence and is concerned to prove that legitimate cultus 
has existed in the past. It may be proved by Papal 
indults, and for our martyrs it was possible to quote 
several. Gregory XIII, according to the testimony of 
Yepez, Bishop of Tarragona, in his History of the English 
Persecution, gave leave to use the relics of English 
Martyrs for the consecration of altars, where other relics 
were not available. Paul V, according to Challoner, 
allowed the College of Rheims to celebrate a solemn Mass 
of Thanksgiving whenever one of its former students was 
put to death for religion. But it was the permission given 































































































I, by Gregory XIII to place pictures of them around the 
nN | walls of the Chapel of the English College in Rome, with 
names appended, and in a series with the ancient Martyrs 
he | of England, which eventually led to the Beatification of 
us the first group in 1886. This included 54 of those depicted, 
up and in 1895 eight others were added, together with one 
m who did not appear in the pictures. The next to be 
wil beatified was Bl. Oliver Plunket, on whose behalf the 
ihe efforts of the Irish hierarchy were successful in 1920. His 
ll- | cause, however, and the cause of all the English Martyrs 
rst not in the Roman Pictures, 7.e. all after 1583 and some 
mM before, must be treated by the long ordinary process. 
TS, Ever since 1888 work has been going on in furtherance 
et f of their cause, and at long last a further success was 
est. | achieved in the beatification in 1929 of 136 martyrs, in 
um | addition to Bl. John Ogilvie, whose cause had been trans- 
the | ferred to the Scottish hierarchy. It was made clear that 
len, | the beatification of 116 others, whose cause was presented 
and # to the Holy See at the same time, was not ruled out, but 
ad) | postponed. 
“7 The cause of this large group of Martyrs stands in some 
nere | (Spects in a more favourable position than the cause of 
nail those beatified by Leo XIII. More detailed work has 
ited been done, e.g. their writings have been examined and 
wr found not to impede the progress of their cause, and as 
an beatified by the ordinary process they need only two 
| miracles to be proved for their canonization, whereas 
those beatified by Leo XIII need three.' 






1Cf. C.J.C. Can. 2138. 
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It may be well to say a word upon the subject of 
miracles, for much misconception exists upon the point, 
and it is frequently asserted that miracles are not required 
for Martyrs, or that at any rate they ought not to be 
required where the fact of martyrdom is certain. 

The Church’s present discipline, according to Canon 
2116 of the Code, allows the Congregation of Rites to 
petition the Holy Father for a dispensation from proof of 
miracles for the beatification of a martyr; but there is no 
such provision with regard to his canonization. For all, 
confessors and martyrs alike, the rule of Canon 2138 
holds, requiring miracles that have occurred after the 
beatification. No Catholic will venture to deny that the 
Pope, in the plenitude of his power, could if he wished 
dispense from proof of miracles even for canonization, 
but there seems to be no example of his having done so 
under modern rules nor any likelihood of his doing so. 

The reason why even for a martyr miracles are required 
is thus given by Benedict XIV. Before canonization, he 
explains, the Church requires the testimony both of God 
and of man. For a confessor or virgin human testimony 
proves that the virtues theological and moral were prac- 
tised in an heroic degree, after which the Church awaits 
the divine testimony of miracles. For a martyr proof of 
the exercise of heroic virtue is not required. The fact of 
martyrdom, attested by human evidence, is sufficient, for 
‘‘ greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ Nevertheless, even for 
martyrs the Church awaits also divine testimony to be 
given in the form of miracles. In Rome the common- 
sense view is taken that if it is the will of Almighty God 
that His martyrs should be canonized, He will grant the 
required miracles. 

Thus it will be seen that further progress towards the 
end we all desire—the canonization of the whole number 
of our martyrs—will depend almost entirely upon the 
growth of popular devotion towards them. Their 
canonization will not add to their glory in heaven, but to 
the glory of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. It should be 
looked upon not as a reward to the martyrs, but as a — 
and encouragement to us. The Holy See will not pus 
forward a cause upon its own initiative, but awaits the 
demand of popular devotion. Indeed, the large number 
of causes claiming the attention of the Sacred Congrega- 
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. tion of Rites makes any other course of action impractic- 
able. 
d Yet it must regretfully be admitted that the enthusiastic 
. devotion that might be expected amongst our Catholics, 
for the most part, simply does not exist. The late Fr. 
- Pollen, S.J., used to complain of the poor and inadequate 
. demand for books written on the lives and the acts of the 
if martyrs. The Catholic Truth Society had to report, even 
“ in the year 1929 when so many martyrs were beatified, 
: a falling off in the sales of all pamphlets dealing with the 
38 English Martyrs, except those connected with Bl. Thomas 
- More. Priests up and down the country tell the same tale 
. of the difficulty of arousing the interest of their people. 
n, It is difficult to account for this comparative neglect. 
80 The Canadian Martyrs who suffered after ours were yet, 
as a consequence of strong popular devotion, raised in 
ed 1930 to the honours of canonization. Foreign Catholics, 
he the contemporaries of our English martyrs, were enthu- 
od silastic in their admiration of their heroism. Amongst 
ny those who have written in their praise, Fr. Morris men- 
AC- tions Popes Gregory and Sixtus V, Gotti, Baronius, Bel- 
its larmine, Bozius, Bonanni, Meze, Yepez, Ciappus, 
of Allegambe, Rayssius, Louis of Grenada, Ribadeneyra, 
of Eudaemon-johannes, Bombinus, Bernardinus de Men- 
for doza, Genebrand, Miraeus, Suarez, Bartoli, etc. 
lay Let us take, as an example, one who is not in Fr. 
for Morris’s list, Cornelius & Lapide, who as professor, first 
be in Louvain and afterwards in Rome, had abundant oppor- 
on- tunities of learning, through the English exiles, the condi- 
x0d tions of the English Catholics. He shows, too, by the 
the quotations he makes in his famous Scriptural commen- 
taries, first published in 1625, that he had read many 
the books on the subject, e.g. Stapleton’s Life of Sir Thomas 
ber More in the Tres Thomae, Bishop Yepez’s above-men- 
the tioned work, Richard Verstegan’s Theatrum Crudelitatum 
heir Haereticorum nostri temporis,? etc. He quotes in at least 
it to three places’ the story of the visit of More’s wife to him in 
1 be the Tower. When she urges him to conform himself to 
nel the king’s wishes and to return to his happy home in 
- Chelsea, More asks how long he may hope to enjoy that 
e 
aber * Antwerp, 1604. 





*On Heb. xi, 26; II Peter iii, 8 and Apoc. xii, 14. 
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life. On receiving the answer “ For twenty years, if God 
wills,’’ he rejoins, ‘‘ Good wife, you do not bargain very 
skilfully. Do you wish me to exchange eternity for 
twenty years? ’’* Twice, too, does he quote More’s ban. 
tering remark that he married a short wife as the lesser 
of two evils,> with a curious lack of appreciation, how. 
ever, of its humour.® It is worthy of note that he calls him 
“* B. Thomas Morus,’’ ‘‘ non moros sed sapiens, magnus 
ille Thomas Morus, Angliae decus et martyr.’’ But in his 
commentary on Heb. x. 34, after mentioning Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, Francis Tregian and several 
other martyrs and confessors, in his enthusiasm he 
mounts to a magnificent peroration. ‘‘ Go forward on 
your glorious path,”’ he cries out, ‘“‘ Catholic Englishmen, 
and rival the Christian martyrs of the early centuries. 
This is your happiness, that in this century so dark with 
the storms of persecution, you almost alone, Sons of Eng- 
land, hope for and desire martyrdom, whether it come 
swiftly or be prolonged by repeated fines and imprison- 
ment. May your constancy never be shaken. This is the 
glory of the English Church which through the long cen- 
turies shall never fade. ‘ Receive therefore the plunder- 
ing of your goods with joy.’ See how the angels in heaven 
are preparing for you untold riches that can never be lost. 
For the short day of life bear courageously prison, the 
lash, the rack, the stake, the gallows for the love of Christ 
your crucified Lord. See how Christ whom we and you 
love so dearly shows you from heaven an eternal reward 
and prepares for you an immortal crown. The pseudo- 
bishops envy you the glorious martyrdom of blood... .” 


How are we to recapture this high enthusiasm and stir 
up a mighty wave of popular devotion which will carry 
on the cause triumphantly to a successful conclusion? It 
may be that the very number of the martyrs, the differ- 
ences in their state of life, in the causes for which they 
died and in the dates of their lives is a hindrance towards 
embracing them all in a common devotion. Devotion is 
a matter of personal choice and predilection, it fastens 
upon concrete facts, upon individual traits of character, 
upon the manner of an act or the turn of a phrase. It 


* Stapleton, English Translation, p. 176. 
> Stap. lbid, p. 140. 
® See on I Cor vii, 35 and on Matt. xix, 10. 
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would seem then that in order to arouse devotion the vast 
army of the martyrs should be split up into small groups. 
To take each one separately would be a never-ending task 
and an enormous expense, although the extraordinary 
devotion that has been aroused by the placing of the relics 
of Blessed John Southworth in Westminster Cathedral 
suggests the thought that perhaps the Providence of God 
is designing that that heroic missioner should be raised 
separately to the honours of the altar. 

Some such division as we suggest has already been 
accomplished. The separation of the causes of B. Oliver 
Plunket and of B. John Ogilvie from the general body 
of the martyrs and their commission to the Irish and 
Scottish hierarchies respectively certainly helped to 
arouse the devotion of the faithful. There is a tendency, 
of which evidence can be found in the pamphlets of the 
Catholic Truth Society, to group together the Welsh 
martyrs, the Lancashire martyrs, the martyrs of Sussex. 
the martyrs of Northumberland and Durham, the Car- 
thusian martyrs, whilst it will be only natural that great 
Orders, such as the Benedictines, the Franciscans and the 
Jesuits, should wish to encourage devotion to their own 
martyrs. Or the different dioceses and even parishes 
might foster devotion to their local martyrs. The diffi- 
culty is that these divisions overlap, and we venture to 
think that a decision of the competent authority, assign- 
ing each martyr to his proper group, whether according 
to date, place of birth, place of death, place of relics, 
status or religious order, would do much to further the 
cause. Then could be arranged for each group literature, 
sermons, lectures, pilgrimages, etc. 

Another subdivision was involved in the decision of 
the English Bishops, in 1926, to press forward for the 
Canonization of B.B. John Fisher and Thomas More. 
The first postulator for this special cause was Mgr. 
Hinsley, but the travels in Africa which he had to under- 
take as Apostolic Visitor sadly hindered his zealous 
labours, and his present permanent appointment in the 
Dark Continent has involved his resignation of the postu- 
latorship. A new postulator has, however, been found 
in the person of Father Agostino della Vergine, a Trini- 
tarian who is thoroughly versed in every detail of pro- 
cedure; and he has succeeded in procuring the “‘ reas- 
sumptio ’’ or formal re-opening of the cause of our two 
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martyrs. The matter was discussed at the meeting of 
the S. Congregation of Rites on June 17th last and the 
next day our Holy Father, upon the report of the Pro- 
moter of the Faith, signed the decree. All will join in 
the pious hope expressed in a letter from Cardinal Pacelli 
to the Bishop of Southwark on August 11th last: (Trans. 
lation). 

““T am happy to tell your Lordship that His Holiness 
fully shares with you the hope that the example and the 
prayers of Fisher and More, the reassumption of whose 
cause His Holiness has deigned to approve, may tend 
ever to increase the love and the devotion of the people of 
England towards the Vicar of Christ.’’ The personal 
interest of our Holy Father, which he has often expressed, 
will surely be an added ground of hope and encourage- 
ment. 


The way, then, is now open to the final stage of their 
cause. What is essential is that the faithful should pray 
earnestly to these two martyrs and invoke them in their 
needs, so that the miracles which the Church requires 
may be granted. 


Surely it ought not to be hard to foster devotion towards 
them, for it would be difficult to find men more gifted or 
more lovable in the whole course of our English history. 
They were friends who honoured and loved each other 
in life, and in death too they were not divided, for on the 
same charge, in the same place and by the same mode of 
execution, within a few days of each other they gained 
the martyrs’ crown. Stapleton, at the end of his Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ bears witness to the amazement and 
consternation of Europe at their death. None had been 
more highly esteemed than they. Of Fisher Erasmus 
wrote in 1520 to Reuchlin: ‘‘ There is not in that nation 
a more learned man nor a holier bishop.’’ Cardinal Pole 
bears witness that even Henry VIII himself was at one 
time accustomed to boast that no nation possessed one 
who could be compared with him, either in virtue or in 
learning. By the time of his martyrdom he had _ not 
only been for thirty years a bishop but had lately been 
created a cardinal. The people revered him as a saint. 
After his execution the reigning Pope, Paul III, wrote to 
Ferdinand of Hungary, King of the Romans, and to 


7 Ibid, p. 218. 
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Francis, King of France, urging them to help the Holy 
See in bringing Henry to justice, but the Pope’s call, 
which had been effective in the days of King John, now 
fell on deaf ears. 


Equally revered and universally esteemed was Sir 
Thomas More. John Colet used to say that England had 
but one genius, meaning More. He was a man of so 
many interests and he stood supreme in so many depart- 
ments. We can speak of him only in superlatives. He 
was the cleverest lawyer of his day and probably the 
finest orator, both in English and in Latin. He was the 
author of the most famous book of the century, a book 
which has passed through numberless editions and been 
translated into nearly every civilized tongue, a book 
which has inspired generation after generation of social 
workers—the Utopia. After a study of his English 
Works, M. Joseph Delcourt* pronounces him to have 
been the first master of English prose and in a sense the 
founder of modern English literature. His History of 
Richard III, the ascription of which to him Professor 
R. W. Chambers has so triumphantly vindicated, entitles 
him to be called, in distinction to the chroniclers, the first 
of English historians. He was well read in the Fathers 
and the theologians, and was the first to defend the 
Church by writings in the English language. Brilliant 
in wit he was mortified and devout in his private life. 
None stood higher than he in the favour of the king, until 
there came the affair of the royal marriage, none more 
popular with the king’s subjects, and none who had a 
wider circle of friends abroad. He filled the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of the king, that of Lord Chancellor, and 
Wolsey, his predecessor, averred that no one was more 
worthy of it than he. 


It can then be readily understood how anxious the king 
was to win over to his cause the adherence of two such 
men, and how bitter was the affront to his pride when he 
found that neither promises nor threats had any power 
to move them. 

If truth and justice found in that day few ready to 
witness to them unto death, at least these few were of 
the highest quality, and to the discerning eye which 
regarded the quality of witnesses more than their number, 


§ Hssai sur la Langue de Sir Thomas More, Paris, 1914. 
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it could not be without significance that those who 
affirmed that their conscience could not accept the royal 
pretensions included the two men most respected in 
Church and State respectively. 

But we shall not understand the magnificence of their 
heroism unless we appreciate the extent of their isolation. 
Apart from a handful of monks, they stood almost alone. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the patience and the constancy of 
the English Catholics moved the admiration of Europe, 
but the catastrophe of 1534 was nothing less than a 
national apostasy. More, in a well-known letter to his 
daughter Margaret, has described the cheerful readiness 
with which the clergy at Lambeth signed away their 
allegiance to the Holy See—bishops, vicars, doctors vying 
with one another in their eagerness to take the false oath 
of Succession. The whole bench of bishops, the abbots 
and great churchmen, with the exception of John Fisher, 
were at that time faithless to their trust. How easy it 
would have been for Sir Thomas More, who after all was 
only a layman, to conform himself to the example of those 
who should have been his spiritual guides, to have quieted 
his troublesome conscience and gained the applause of 
the time-servers for common-sense and reasonableness. 
The Abbot of Westminster put it to him that however the 
matter seemed to his own mind, yet he had cause to fear 
that his own mind was erroneous when he saw the great 
Council of the realm determine the contrary, and that 
therefore he ought to change his conscience. Yet Sir 
Thomas More, the layman, held firmly to the truth whilst 
bishops, abbots and doctors of divinity gave their oath to 
what was false, knowing all the while in their hearts 
that the layman was right. The long lists of signatures 
to the oath, of the clergy, both secular and regular, 
gathered from all the counties of England, make very sad 
reading in the Calendars of State Papers. 


How worthy of admiration ihen are those two 
prominent men who were steadfast when nearly all others 
fellaway! How suited to be put before the modern world 
as examples and intercessors! Rarely if ever in the his- 
tory of the world have religious and moral principles 
been less regarded than at present. In this age of intel- 
lectual compromise and abandonment of moral standards, 
that a man in cold blood should be willing to give his life 
for a point of doctrine would seem as incomprehensible 
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gs\a return to the Stone Age. Can we priests do better 
{nan make their lives and heroic death, their characters 
and their saintliness, familiar to our people? 


_ To speak first of More, perhaps no writer ever revealed 
himself more intimately in his writings than he. He 
wrote as he spoke, ever full of faith and devotion and 
yet claiming the layman’s privilege of intermingling con- 
stant shafts of wit and merry stories. Apart from the 
Utopia and the History of Richard III which are known 
to all, most of his works are religious and have shared 
in the neglect and oblivion in which Protestant England 
has endeavoured to shroud all things Catholic. Happily 
now a better spirit prevails, and the magnificent new 
edition of his English works now in progress—the first 
since 1557—has the valuable co-operation of Messrs. R. 
W. Chambers and A. W. Reed, both professors of London 
University (King’s College), as well as others of our 
separated brethren. Even if we had no more than the 
extracts culled from his works by Stapleton or Fr. 
Bridgett, we might well judge of the value of his books, 
especially the treatise on The Four Last Things (un- 
finished) and the Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, 
illustrations from which would serve to brighten and 
make vivid many a dull sermon. Works such as these, 
together with the beautiful letters written from the Tower 
to his daughter, reveal him to us as he was, full of faith 
and courage, utterly distrustful of self and yet all-confi- 
dent in God, a man of prayer and constant mortification, 
of tender affections and deep sensibility, ever witty and 


' cheerful, going finally to death with a jest on his lips. 


He is so universally esteemed as the ardent humanist, 
the brilliant wit, the prophet of social reform, the happy 
family man, the man of unblemished honour, that we 
shall surely be to blame if we cannot make him loved too 
as saint and martyr. 

Blessed John Fisher, though no less esteemed by con- 
temporaries than his brilliant lay friend, is probably 
nowadays not so well known nor so universally loved as 
Sir Thomas More. His writings, both in Latin and 
English, are no less voluminous than More’s, but they 
lack something of the gaiety, the freshness, and the wit 
of the layman’s. The English is balanced and sonorous, 
elevated and dignified, of a piece with the character of 
the gentle yet firm, the learned yet devout bishop. His 
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works are serious and objective, whilst More’s are per. 
sonal and even autobiographical. Consequently hard} 
anything he wrote is much read nowadays except by the 
occasional scholar. 


But in the incidents of his life as recorded by his earliest 
English biographer,’ and in his character as there por. 
trayed, there is something exquisitely beautiful and 
attractive. ‘‘ He never omitted,’’ says this ‘‘ Life,” ‘‘ go 
much as one collect of his daily service, and that he used 
to say commonly to himself alone without the help of 
any chaplain; not in such speed or hasty manner to be 
at an end, as many will do, but in most reverent and 
devout manner, so distinctly and treatably pronouncing 
every word that he seemed a very devourer of heavenly 
food, never satiated nor filled therewith. In so much as 
talking on a time with a Carthusian monk, who much 
commended his zeal and diligent pains in compiling his 
book against Luther, he answered again saying that he 
wished that time of writing had been spent in prayer, 
thinking that prayer would have done more good and 
was of more merit... . 


‘“ When he himself should say Mass, as many times 
he used to do, if he were not letted (hindered) by some 
urgent and great cause, ye might then perceive in him 
such earnest devotion that many times the tears would 
fall from his cheeks. . . . In all his prayers and other 
talk he used continually a special reverence and devotion 
to the name of Jesus. . . . To poor sick persons he was.a 
physician, to the lame he was a staff, to poor widows an 
advocate, to orphans a tutor, and to poor travellers a 
host.’’ 


Wherever he went he would enquire for the sick and 
poor in order to visit them. If necessary he would pre- 
pare them for death. ‘‘ Many times it was his chance 
to come to such poor houses as for want of chimneys were 
very smoky and thereby so noisome that scarce any man 
could abide in them. Nevertheless himself would there 
sit by the sick patient many times the space of three or 
four hours together in the smoke, when none of his sert- 


*Fr. Van Ortroy, the learned Bollandist, cannot agree with 
the common attribution of this life (accepted by Fr. Bridgett) 


to Richard Hall. See his reasons in his Jean Fisher. Bruxelles, 
1893. 
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yvants were able to abide in the house. .. .’’” 


We cannot forbear to quote two characteristic incidents. 
The first is quoted to show his foreknowledge of his death. 
“ Three or four years before his death, when at Christmas 
time he had caused to be prepared worshipful fare and 
honest pastimes for his kinsfolk and friends, that then 
came to visit him (as that manner was then much used 
in England in the Christmas), he commanded his officers 








































ad to entertain gently and make hearty good cheer, unto 
of friends and kinsfolk so repairing to him, and came also 
be among them and cheered them very heartily. 
nd “And leaving them at their pastimes, went himself 
ng away into his study to his prayers and meditations, which 
ly [| one of his chief officers and trusty servants perceiving, 
- came unto him and said: ‘ My Lord, I pray you, leave 
ch off your study for this merry time of Christmas, while 
his | your friends be here, and come among them and keep 
he them company; or else they will think themselves not 
€f, | welcome to you.’ ‘ Why,’ quoth the bishop, ‘ have they 
ind not all such things as was prepared for them?’ ‘ Yea,’ 
quoth his servant, ‘ they have; but what then? Your 
nes — Lordship’s presence shall more cheer your friends than 
me § all your meat and their pastimes.’ ‘ Well,’ quoth the 
im § bishop, ‘ I pray you be content, and let me alone here in 
uld § my study. For my friends, I dare say, will be content 
her § that I follow herein mine own mind in mine own house. 
tion § And therefore pray them in my name to be as merry 
asa — without me, as though I were with them. For as for me, 
3a — Ihave other things to do than to cheer my guests, or to 
rsa — be present at their worldly pastimes. For J tell you in 
secret, I know I shall not die in my bed. Wherefore it 
and | behoveth me to think continually upon the dreadful hour 
pre- of my account.’ ’’” 
ance The second incident occurred when he was lying under 
were § sentence of death. His cook, hearing a report that he 
mal — was to die on a certain day, prepared him no dinner. The 
here f holy bishop, receiving this reason in reply to his question 
e Of § why he was left without dinner, merrily made answer, 
Ser- f “Well, for all that report thou seest me yet alive; and 
with therefore whatsoever news thou shalt hear of me here- 
dgett) 


"Van Ortroy, p. 99 (spelling modernized). 
" Ibid, p. 415. 
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after, let me no more lack my dinner, but make it Teady 
as thou art wont to do. And if thou see me dead when 
thou comest, then eat it thyself. But I promise thee, if 
I be alive, I mind by God’s grace to eat never a bit the 
less.’’” 


We have not space to quote more, but his biographer 
portrays him ever in the same attractive colours. Of 
mortified life, loving prayer and study, and yet forced 
out of the retirement so dear to him in order to play his 
part in turbulent scenes, he fittingly takes his place with 
those other holy bishops of the ancient English Church 
whose name and memory is so glorious, with Anselm, 
with Edmund Rich, with Thomas 4 Becket. Like these 
he seemed to fail, but in the eyes of faith he triumphed. 
The cause for which he gave his life was not indeed vic. 
torious in England, but yet the heroic conduct of the 
Catholic bishops under Elizabeth, in contrast to their 
cowardice under Henry VIII, is directly traceable to him. 
To him, to More and to the handful who with them 
remained faithful, the long line of later English martyrs, 
the glory of our land, looked for their encouragement and 
their example. Doubtless, too, in the Providence of God, 
it has been the blood of the martyrs that has brought 
forth the glorious revival of the Church in England, 
springing as it has done from stagnant decay into 
vigorous life. May God in His mercy grant to the prayers 
and merits of the martyrs triumphs for the Church in 
this land yet undreamed of. And as an earnest of these 
future triumphs may He grant in our own day the 
canonization of these great and noble martyrs. 


2 Tbid, p. 335. 





HOMILETICS 


By THE VERY Rev. P. CANON BOYLAN, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., 
Vice-President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Second Sunday after Pentecost (June 7). 
Epistle. (1 John iii. 13-18.) 


The First Epistle of St. John, from which to-day’s Epistle 
is taken, emphasises throughout the obligation of Christians to 
love one another. For St. John the passing over from heathenism 
to Christianity is a passage from darkness to a light in which 
men realize the claims of brethren to their active love. Charity 
towards the brethren is the test and measure of the genuineness 
of one’s Christianity. The Christian who does not effectively 
love his brethren is, in reality, no Christian at all; he is in 
the darkness and death of unbelief. And if, instead of loving 
his brethren, he hates them, he is no better than a murderer, 
for out of hate springs murder. And no murderer can be, as 
such, a sharer in that eternal life which is brought to us by 
faith in Christ. 


In God, Who gave up His Only Son to death, and in Christ, 
Who freely offered Himself as a sacrifice for our redemption, 
we have the true model and inspiration of love for the brethren. 
Our love must not be in theory and in words only. Like Christ 
we must be ready, if there is need, to sacrifice all that we have 
for the sake of the brethren. No one can call himself a disciple 
of Christ if he shuts up his heart against the needs of a brother, 
or pretends to help the needy by mere cant or profession.! 


Many sermon-themes are suggested by the Epistle. Among 
the most obvious and useful are: (a) the value of practical 
Charity, and (b) the motives to Charity. 

(a) The Value of Practical Charity. 

1. It is a token and pledge of God’s favour. 


2. It is a genuine means of imitating Christ, and a fulfilment 
of Christ’s most urgent command. 

3. It is a potent means of persevering in the Christian life— 
through the consolation and comfort which it brings, through 
the sense of Christian solidarity which it produces, and 
through the spiritual help derived from the active gratitude of 
the ‘“‘ children of light ’’ who have been objects of our charity. 

4. It overcomes the hatred and hostility of the world, and 
helps to extend the Kingdom of God. 

5. Both in St. John and in the Synoptic Gospels active charity 
to the brethren appears as a decisive factor in the Last Judgment. 


1 (Cf. Jas. ii., 15-17). 
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(b) Some Motives to Charity. 


1. If we do not love the brethren we are not genuine Christians ; 
we are still in the darkness and death of unbelief. 


2. Love of the brethren is the fulfilment of Our Lord’s chief 
command. To love God with all one’s strength, and to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself are the supreme commandments—on 
which the Law and Prophets hang, as a chain hangs on a nail, 
He that would think to worship God, while at the same time 
turning in hatred from God’s image in his brother, or seeking 
to destroy that image, is a hypocrite whom God will not hear, 
Before a man makes an offering to God he must be at peace 
with his brother. It is simply hypocrisy or self-delusion to 
try to honour God by many and long prayers and other devotions, 
while bearing hatred and ill-will to one’s brethren in one’s heart, 
and while seeking to ruin them by calumny and detraction. 
Yet it often happens that those who outwardly seem to be most 
pious, are dangerously uncharitable in thought and speech— 
‘‘ keeping thus, the outward seeming of piety, but rejecting that 
which constitutes its strength.’’? The commandments of the love 


of God and the love of the neighbour must be observed together. 
They cannot be fulfilled apart. 


Gospel. (Luke xiv. 16-24 [Cf. Matt. xxii. 2-10].) 


It seems probable that the parable of the Banquet in St. Luke 
is not to be identified with the Banquet Parable in §&t. 
Matthew xxii. The two differ in several points—though both 


agree in likening the Messianic Kingdom to a great Feast. 


St. Luke puts this Parable in the last period of Our Lord's 
public life—between the visit to Jerusalem for the Dedication in 
December, and the final visit to the Holy City at the last Pasch. 
It thus belongs probably to the Peraean period. The scene is 
laid in the house of a Pharisee who had invited Our Lord and 
some of his own Pharisee associates to a Sabbath meal. The 
host had not invited Our Lord out of friendship—but in the 
hope of catching Him in some incautious word. The Pharisees 
were watching Our Lord closely. The immediate occasion of 
the parable is a half-sighing remark of one of the Pharisees: 
‘* How lucky is he who takes his repast in the Kingdom of God!” 
The comparison of the Messianic Kingdom with a Banquet 
appears often.2 The Jews thought of this Banquet as one in 
which they would share with the Patriarchs and, apparently, 
Our Lord took the Pharisee’s remark as implying that the 
Pharisee regarded himself and his associates as having an 
unquestionable right as Sons of Abraham, to share in the Ban- 
quet, and proceeds to show that, so far from having such unques- 
tionable right, the Pharisees are, by their worldliness, excluding 
themselves from the Messianic Kingdom. 


The situation in the Parable is simple. A wealthy man invites 
a number of people from the district to a banquet. The 


2 Cf. Matt. viii., 11; Luke xiii., 28. 
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invitation is twice issued. The first time all accept it. When 
the feast is ready those who had accepted the first invitation 
are invited to come, as the banquet is ready. Such a second 
invitation is not necessarily according to Oriental custom: it is 
introduced here for Our Lord’s special purposes of instruction— 
for there are some elements of allegory in the Parable. 


The three excuses agree in putting worldly interests above 
the claims of the Banquet. Commentators find an increasing 
discourtesy in the three replies. In the third the sense: ‘I 
do not wish to come ”’ is fairly obvious. 

The host is in an awkward position: everything is ready 
for the feast, but there are no guests. But he remembers in 
his anger that there are many in the town who will be glad 
to accept even a last minute invitation to his feast. The beggars, 
and the blind and the maimed, who so seldom get a good meal, 
will be glad to come, and he sends a servant out into the streets 
and squares of the town to fetch them. These are the sort of 
people whom Our Lord had just recommended as the most suitable 
to receive invitations—unfortunates, whose poverty and misery 
made them the contempt and abhorrence of the well-to-do 
Pharisees. They are part of ‘ that accursed multitude that 
knows not the Law ’*—whom no self-respecting Pharisee would 
invite to his table! 


But when the hastily summoned poor of the town have taken 
their places there are still vacant places in the banquet-hall, 
and the servant is ordered to go outside the town and to gather 
from the shelters here and there by the wayside the wanderers 
who had not wherewithal to pay for even the poorest resting-place 
in the town. With these the servant is to use pressure to 
overcome their natural unwillingness and humility, and bring 
them in to fill up the vacant places at the Feast. The Master 
is determined that no place shall remain vacant, and that none 
of those first invited shall be admitted. 


Those first invited are obviously the people of Israel, the 
“sons of Abraham ”’ and “the children of the Kingdom,’ in 
general, and, in particular, the guides and leaders of the Jewish 
people. The invitation given to Israel of old by the Prophets 
had been gladly accepted, but when the Baptist came and 
declared that the Kingdom of God was about to be thrown open, 
the people and, in particular, their leaders, in their worldliness 
and self-sufficiency refused to enter the Kingdom. Full of pride 
and vanity, thinking mainly of wealth and position, ‘‘ choked 
with the cares and riches and pleasures of this life,’’ they had 
no true sense of Messianic values. But the poor and wretched 
and ignorant, the unnoticed and forlorn, whom the leaders of 
the people despised, understood the message of the Baptist, and 
had entered the Kingdom of God before the Pharisees. 


It would be to allegorize over much to give a precise meaning 
to each phase of the second invitation, and it is not necessary 


$3 John vii., 40. 
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to identify the Servant who seeks out the poor and the wanderers 
with Our Lord. The general lesson of the Parable is a warning 
against the self-righteous self-sufficiency of the Pharisees, and 
an insistence on the necessity of lowliness and humility of spirit 
for entrance into the Kingdom of God. 

Within the Corpus Christi period this Gospel has a special 
significance. The invitation in the Parable might be taken as 
Our Lord’s invitation to the Eucharistic Banquet, and the 
attitude of those invited in the Parable could be taken as 
suggesting the various kinds of reactions of the faithful to Ow 
Lord’s invitation. The three refusals in that view could bh 
taken as the outcome of the various forms of worldliness which 
dull men’s spiritual sense and, partially, at least, blind them 
to the tremendous truth of the Real Presence. 


By contrast, the lowliness and humility of the poor townfolk 
and the wayside outcasts could be explained as symbolical of 
that detachment from worldly interests and advantage, that 
self-doubting, God-fearing and God-trusting attitude of soul 
which makes the reception of the Holy Eucharist so genuinely 
fruitful. 


The Parable supplies obvious points for a sermon on obstacles 
to the Christian life. 


1. Indifference.—Engrossed in business, ambition, pleasure, 
men tend to become deaf to religious teaching, and forgetful 
of spiritual interests. Wealth and success are more valued than 
‘riches with God’; and time given to prayer and other 
religious duties comes to be regarded as misspent. 

2. Hostility to ReligionFrom indifference and distaste 
finally springs hostility towards religion. Religious practices 
come to be regarded as not merely a waste of time but a weakness 
and a folly. So-called ‘‘ strong-minded ”’ worldlings, in their 
pride of imagined knowledge, and clear-sightedness, not merely 
set religion aside, but denounce and deride it. 


The normal outcome of this attitude is final rejection by God. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost (June 14). 
Epistle: (1 Peter v. 6-11.) 


To-day’s Epistle is taken from the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
That Epistle was written from Rome (called in the Epistle: 
Babylon) to the Churches of Northern Asia Minor. From the 
Epistle we can gather that the Roman State is already hostile 
to the Christian Church, and that persecution of Christianity 
has already begun. 


St. Peter’s purpose in his letter is to encourage his readers 
to bear patiently whatever troubles may come—submitting to 
them as part of God’s plan in their regard, and to exhort them to 
complete confidence in God, and to constant vigilance and 
cheerful courage. 
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In the concluding section of the letter, which is read to-day, 











































. we see St. Peter solicitous about the afflictions of the body of 
nd Christians whom he addresses. These afflictions he begs them 
rit to accept with humility, and resignation, and complete confidence 
as coming from the hand of God. Rightly borne they will bring 
ial peace of soul and increased confidence. 
‘ms Yet, however confident Christians are, they must never relax 
the vigilance. The Christian life is a combat with the most vigilant, 
as untiring, and ruthless of foes—with a foe that has full knowledge 
Our of our weak points and skill to attack them. Against Satan 
be nothing can avail except utter vigilance and lively faith. 
rich St. Peter reminds his readers that they are not the only 
hem Christians who suffer. Suffering is the badge of all Christians— 
for they are disciples of a Master whom the world hated and 
folk persecuted. As the world hated Him, so it hates and will hate 
1 of His followers. 
that But persecution and affliction rightly borne for Christ’s sake 
soul will bring happiness to the Christian, for they will be greatly 
nely rewarded. God will finish the work He has begun. He will 
strengthen His children to endure, and He will give them glory 
wcles | for ever. 
To God Who is so generous all praise and honour are due! 
al Sermon-theme : Comfort in affliction. 
than 1. Affliction regarded as coming from God is but the shadow 
other § Of His protecting hand. When we say with Christ: ‘‘ Thy will 
be done ”’ our cross becomes a joy and blessing. God is all-good, 
tosh and in the crosses He sends us, there must, therefore, be a 
a ves | Purpose of blessing and perfecting. 
ness 2. Affliction rightly borne intensifies confidence in God. It 
their | gives a sense of God’s nearness. Let us cast all our cares on 
erely God, but let us ever be watchful! 
3. Affliction is the common lot of all Christians, for all ‘‘ who 
God, | determine to live piously in Christ Jesus ’’ will be persecuted. 
Each has to conform Himself to our Lord in affliction, bearing 
that measure of suffering which is allotted to him unto attaining 
_ with Christ. We must take up our cross and follow 
im. 
4. Affliction makes us more sympathetic to others, and out 
ae of this there grows a great happiness. 
- the 5. The sufferings of Christians intensify their hope of 
nostile blessedness, for such sufferings are sent to prepare Christians 
janity for eternal reward. If we suffer with Christ, we shall also 
; reign with Him. 
ae Gospel. (Luke xv. 1-10 [Cf. Matt. xviii. 12-24].) 
4 to The Gospel of St. Luke is peculiarly the Gospel of God’s 
e and® Mercy, and the fifteenth Chapter of that Gospel groups together 





three of Our Lord’s most striking declarations of that policy 
E 
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of loving pursuit and generous welcoming back which God 
employs towards sinners. These are contained in the three 
wonderful Parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the 
Prodigal Son. These Parables show the attitude of God and 
His Court as sharply contrasted with Pharisaic contempt for 
sinners and tax-gatherers. But the three Parables contain algo 
a message of comfort and encouragement for all ages and all 
men. The Parables of the Lost Coin and the Prodigal Son are 
found in St. Luke’s Gospel only. St. Matthew has a Parable 
of a Lost Sheep,* which differs in purpose from the Parable in 
to-day’s Gospel. To-day we read only the Parables of the Lost 
Sheep and the Lost Coin. 


Among those who listened most earnestly to the Baptist and 
to Our Lord we find the ‘ publicans,’’ or tax-officials. These, 
as servants of a foreign, or half-foreign, power were regarded 
by the Pharisees as renegades to Judaism, and sinners, and, 
therefore, as objects of God’s wrath. That the Rabbi of 
Nazareth should receive such people with kindness and friendship 
was, for the Pharisees, but another proof that He was not 
from God. Against the ignorant and bigoted intolerance of the 
Pharisees, which was out of touch with the ancient prophetic 
teaching in Israel, Our Lord sets the generosity and mercy of 
God Himself. 

The eager search for the strayed sheep symbolizes the divine 
love which pursues the sinner. The Parable recalls that most 
consoling of all titles which Our Lord has given to Himself— 
‘the Good Shepherd.’”’ The thought of Our Lord as seeking 
out the lost sheep and carrying it home on His shoulders has 
brought joy and peace to souls innumerable. 


The coin which the woman has lost is very precious to her— 
most likely because it was a large proportion of the slender 
sum available for the maintenance of her household. Its value 
to her, and the feverish eagerness with which she seeks it, 
symbolize the value of a human soul and the solicitude with 
which God pursues it. 


When it is said that Heaven and the Angels rejoice more 
over the sinner that returns than over the just who remain loyal, 
that is but a manner of speech to emphasize the importance of 
the sinner’s conversion. As the sinner is a source of uneasiness 
and grief to his Heavenly friends, so is their relief intense when 
he abandons his evil ways. The element of contrast and relief 
is absent in the case of the just, and, for that reason, conversion, 
for the moment, seems to call forth a deeper joy than does steady 
and unbroken perseverance in good. 


These Parables should not be analyzed for mere points of 
detail, but only for the general lesson. That lesson is clear— 
the anxiety of Heaven about the sinner, its longing to bring 
him back, and its joy and affectionate welcome when he returns. 
If Christ associates Himself with sinners and “ publicans”’ it 


4 (Ch. xviii., 12-14). 
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is because the Father has willed that He should be graciously 
kind to the despised of men, and full of welcome for sinners who 
return. Thus the complaints and sneers of the smug Pharisees 
amount to a criticism of the goodness of God. 


The Gospel suggests many sermon-themes. The most obvious 
is Christ’s love for sinners. 


1. He shows that love in all His actions. 


He does not hesitate to exasperate even the leaders of the 
people by His open friendship for ‘ sinners.’’ He allows 
Himself to be regarded as the friend of public sinners. He 
shows special interest in the ‘‘ publicans.”’ 


He treats with divine graciousness the sinner in the town, 
the woman taken in adultery, the repentant thief. He never 
turns away anyone that seeks Him. He invites Himself to the 
house of the publican Zacchzus. He takes the customs-officer 
Matthew into His special circle. 


2. In His teaching He constantly emphasizes the great value 
He sets on sinners. This is the chief lesson of to-day’s Parables. 
He calls Himself the Good Shepherd. He says He has come 
to find that which was lost, or gone astray, and to heal those 
that were sick with sin. 


3. The purpose of His life and death was the saving of sinners. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost (June 21). 
Epistle. (Rom. viii. 18-23.) 


This Epistle has many points of contact with that of last 
Sunday. Both treat the hope of the glory to which the Christian 
is called as the chief ground of consolation in life’s troubles. 
St. Paul, however, discusses the Christian hope not merely as 
a source of consolation, but as an integral part of his theological 
system. He connects with the afflictions of the Christian life 
the pain under which all creatures groan, and explains both as 
the consequence of Adam’s sin. That sin was not limited in its 
consequences to the human race: nature too, though it had not 
sinned, was cursed by God because of Adam’s fall. Though 
Redemption has been wrought, its fruits have not yet been fully 
applied, and both in human life and in nature we still see the 
corruption and death which are the result of sin. St. Paul hears 
all nature groaning under the bondage of corruption, and he 
hears it sighing for that fulness of freedom which shall be 
restored to it when the glory of the sons of God is once more 
fully shown forth. When our bodies in the resurrection are 
freed from corruption, then will nature also be released from its 
bondage, and its groaning and sighing will cease. 

But however great temporal afflictions may be, they are as 
nothing when compared to the glory to which we are called. As 
Christians we must imitate Christ in suffering : but so also shall 
we share in His glory. Contrasted with that glory our suffer- 
ings are not deserving of a thought. When our glory—the com- 
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pletely re-establishec glory of the sons of God—is revealed, sin’s 


— will cease for ever, and with it shall cease suffering and 
eath. 


Even now we have a foretaste of the glory to be revealed 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The possession of 
the Spirit, Who is the pledge and earnest of glory, makes us long 
all the more for the fulness of that blessedness to which we have 
been called. Thus the indwelling Spirit is at once a pledge of 
our glory and a stimulus to its attainment. 


The Epistle suggests immediately the theme of Christian Hope. 


1. Human suffering and suffering throughout all nature are 
here connected with the Christian Hope. The realization of the 
Hope will bring suffering to an end—as it will bring to an end 
the reign of sin and death. St. Paul gives us here the solution 
of the mystery of pain in human life and in nature. He shows 
too how the unrest and the homesickness of the human heart 
are to be explained, and how they are to be cured. He unfolds 
for us, at the same time, something of the inexhaustible wealth 
of divine mercy and goodness. 


2. The greatness of our Christian Hope is shown by the 
universal longing and sighing of nature for its fulfilment, and 
it is indicated too by that restless longing for its attainment 
which is in the hearts of the just. 


3. How great is that Hope can be seen from its object—which 
is nothing less than the complete restoration of all that was 
forfeited by Adam’s sin. 


All earthly sorrow, then, is unimportant, since it is merely 
temporary, and since it is nothing when looked at in the light 
of the blessedness to come. In the inspiration of the Christian 
Hope, we can bear our troubles calmly and even gladly— 
especially as they serve to bring about .more quickly the end 
of all sorrow and corruption. 


Gospel. (Luke v. 1-11.) 


Before the incidents described in to-day’s Gospel Our Lord 
had already made the acquaintance of St. Peter and his brother. 
He had met them first in the Jordan Valley in the company 
of the Baptist, and they had afterwards become His disciples. 
Here they are called to be of the central group of Our Lord’s 
associates. 


It would seem as if the chief purpose of Our Lord in the 
miracle of the draught of fishes was to impress St. Peter. The 
wondrous catch of fish would bring home to the fisherman who 
was to be the Chief Pontiff that whatever he does at Christ’s 
command must have success—no matter how antecedently 
improbable, from a human point of view, that success may 
appear. Peter was to be given an office which would be out 
of all proportion with his natural powers. Here, then, when 
he is about to become the intimate companion of Our Lord, 
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it is suitable that he should be made to realize how complete 
is Christ’s knowledge, and how great is His power. At once 
Peter abandons all natural ties and is ready to do all that so 

werful a Master may direct: he is ready to give up his 
fisherman’s life by the Galilean Lake, and become—what he does 
not yet fully understand—a fisher of men. 


The lesson immediately suggested by the Gospel is that what 
is done at Christ’s command brings blessing and success. 


(a) To one work we are all called by Our Lord—the work of 
our own sanctification. Since we are divinely called to this 
we must get strength to accomplish it. However barren, then, 
and unpromising our efforts to improve ourselves may seem to 
be, we must continue them, for the reward will eventually come. 


(b) When, after due deliberation, we adopt a state to which 
we feel we have been called, we can be sure of God’s help in 
that state. When anyone of us can say with Peter: ‘‘ At Thy 
Word I will let down the nets,’’ he may be confident that the 
nets will be filled to breaking. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost (June 28). 
Epistle. (1 Peter iii. 8-15.) 


Like the Epistles of the Second and Third Sundays after 
Easter, and the Third Sunday after Pentecost, the Epistle of 
to-day is taken from the First Epistle of St. Peter. This shows 
how greatly the Church treasures and esteems this Epistle of 
consolation. 


Verses 8-11 of to-day’s Epistle form the conclusion of the 
section which begins with Chapter ii. 11. While earlier exhor- 
tations in this section are concerned with the attitude of 
Christians towards the heathen State in which they live, or 
with individual groups in the Christian community, in verses 
8-11 we have exhortations to the whole Christian community, 
without distinction of groups. 


St. Peter exhorts his readers to be of one mind—to have the 
same interests and standards—and to be full of mercy and 
humility in their dealings with each other. In their relations 
with unbelievers he exhorts them to requite insults with 
gentleness, and curses with blessings. They are to carry out— 
that is, the command of their Master—to bless those that curse 
them, and to do good to those that hate them. Christians are 
called to a heritage of blessing, and they should, therefore, 
strew blessings around them. St. Peter strengthens his exhor- 
tation by a Psalm quotation, which, whatever its immediate 
reference in the Psalm (xxxiii. 13-17), is understood by St. Peter 
in a spiritual sense. He that will attain eternal life with God 
(“life”), and the blessings thereof (‘‘ good days’’), must 
withhold his tongue from evil, do only what is good, and seek 
after peace with all his strength. 
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Yet Christian generosity, graciousness, and magnanimity do 
not always, or even often, avail to break down Gentile hostility 
and suspicion. Indeed, for their very goodness Christians are 
being persecuted. Knowing, however, that they are suffering 
persecution for their Master’s sake, they will rejoice in their 
afflictions, and they will not be afraid of even the most dread 
tortures that heathenism can inflict (‘‘ their fear’’). In the 
shrine of their heart, where no external violence can dominate, 
or torturer use his cruelty, the Christians will keep Christ holy, 

The Epistle suggests thoughts on the main aspects of the true 
Christian life. 

1. The necessity of unity of mind and spirit among Christ. 
ians—the acceptance of the same standards, and the pursuit of 
the same moral and religious ideals, so that each may find 
support and encouragement in all the others. The need of this 
unity is often emphasized by St. Paul: Cf. Rom. xii. 16; xv. 5f; 
I Cor. i. 10; II Cor. xiii. 11;. Eph. iv. 3; Phil. ii. 2ff; iii. 16. 
Christianity abolishes differences and distinctions. Unity is the 
source of all blessing, and division is source of all misfortune, 
Hence the need among Christians of those virtues that specially 
foster unity—humility, mercy, charity, compassion. 


2. Christians dealing with the enemies of the Faith must not 
return evil for evil,° but rather good for evil, learning thus, 
on the one hand, to control themselves; and, on the other, to 
overcome evil by good. Anger is not quenched by anger, any 
more than fire is by fire. Nor are non-resistance to evil, and 
the determination to maintain peace, signs of weakness. If 
inspired by the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount they are 
indicative rather of strength. 


Christians are called to blessings ineffable; they should, 
therefore, strive to be a source of blessing and peace, rather 
than of strife and contention, to those outside. It is their 


mission to be a pleasing perfume of Christ, and the salt of 
the earth. 


3. Trusting in God’s care Christians can endure suffering 
and persecution with calmness and courage. Zealous for God’s 
interests no storm can ruffle them. With a good conscience 
they can not only bear tribulation, but rejoice in it. 


4. Christians are to keep Christ holy in their hearts—that 
is, to be permanently united with Him by faith and love; to 
assimilate to Him themselves, their judgments, and all their 
standards, and their whole way of life. This union of heart 
with Christ is the best means of preserving unity of mind and 
purpose with the brethren, for he that acts like the Master 
cannot be out of touch with the Master’s brethren. 


Keeping Christ holy in our hearts can be taken as having 
a special reference to the reception of Holy Communion. 
Through Holy Communion we become one body as we particl- 


5.Cf. Matt. v., 38-42. 
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pate in one Body,® and as members of one Body we must be 
all of one mind. By keeping Christ holy in our hearts, then, 
we maintain that unity of spirit among ourselves which surprises 
and attracts an unbelieving world. 


Gospel. (Matt. v. 20-24.) 


The Gospel of to-day is taken from the Sermon on the Mount. 
Our Lord here illustrates the difference between the ‘‘ justice ’’— 
that is, the type of religious and moral life—taught by Rabbinical 
Judaism and the justice which He demands from those who 
would be His disciples, and citizens of the Kingdom of God (in 
St. Matthew ‘‘ heaven,’’ by a Jewish usage, is put for God). 
The “‘I say to you” of Our Lord throughout this section of 
the Sermon on the Mount, implies His claim to speak as supreme 
Legislator and Lord. The Pharisaic ‘ justice’’ with which 
Our Lord contrasts the new “ justice’’ of the Kingdom, is 
not that of the Law, but that which Rabbinical exegesis of the 
Law—the “‘ traditions’? of the Rabbis—had set up. That 
Rabbinical justice was of the external, or forensic, type—con- 
cerned with outward appearance and “ respectability,’? and 
almost entirely out of relation with attitude of heart, or real 
disposition. It was the sort of ‘‘ justice ’’ that aimed at keeping 
clean the outside of the cup without regard to its contents, 
the ‘‘ justice ’’ that produced the ‘‘ whited sepulchres.’? The 
justice, or uprightness, that will avail for the Kingdom of God 
must be primarily of the heart and will: it must be the 
uprightness of the pure intention, the justice in which action 
is according to knowledge and conviction, and which excludes 
opposition between promise and execution—the justice of heart- 
felt sincerity, as opposed to mere correctitude of conduct, and 
hypocrisy. 

Our Lord in the Sermon contrasts His doctrine of justice with 
that of the Rabbis in reference to such important matters as 
murder, adultery, divorce, swearing, requital, treatment of 
enemies, almsgiving, prayer, fasting, and moral criticism. In 
to-day’s Gospel we have the contrast between Christian and 
Rabbinical ‘‘ justice ’’ in regard to murder. 


Our Lord insists not only that the external act of murder 
is gravely sinful, but also that the internal acts of anger and 
hatred from which murder springs are, in a fashion, quite as 
grievously sinful. It is what comes from the heart that chiefly 
makes a man unclean.’ 


Whoever, then, is angry with his brother becomes “ liable ”’ 
to the Judgment—the local tribunal, which could pass capital 
sentence. If a man’s anger finds expression in insulting and 
contemptuous epithets, such as ‘‘ raka’”’ (‘ fool,’’ ‘ empty- 
head ’’?), he will be liable to be brought before the Supreme 
Court at Jerusalem. And if a man’s hatred and contempt for 


*': Cor. x., 17. 
7 Matt. xv., 17-20. 
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the brother expresses itself in an epithet like ‘‘ impious one” 
(the “‘ fool’ of Psalm xiii. 1, is the practical atheist), he wil] 
be liable, not to an earthly tribunal, so much as to God’s own 
tribunal, and to the punishment of hell-fire, which that tribunal 
alone can impose. (Gehenna, originally the Valley of the Sons 
of Hinnom, beside Jerusalem, had come for various reasons to 
be used in Our Lord’s day for the abode of the damned.) 


The new justice, then, condemns, of course, the external act 
of murder, but it condemns just as vigorously the evil disposition 
of anger from which murder springs. It teaches, further, that 
insulting and opprobrious words, as showing an _ intensified 
phase of anger and hatred towards the brother, are also 
grievously sinful. The difficulty of bringing an internal offence 
before a human tribunal, and the apparent defect of the climax, 
“local court, supreme court, Hell-fire,’’ do not really obscure 
Our Lord’s teaching. It is to be remembered that to a Jewish 
audience His doctrine here would be no less clear than surprising. 


From the danger and sinfulness of anger Our Lord derives 
a practical inference. The absence of anger, and the need of 
peace with the brethren are so necessary that, if a man comes 
to the Temple with a sacrificial offering, and remembers there 
that he has given a brother a cause of offence, he should leave 
his offering in the Temple, and go and make peace with his 
brother. When that peace is re-established he may return and 
make his sacrificial offering. It is here implied, of course— 
though not stated, that a man who offers sacrifice must have 
no anger in his heart: such anger would make his offering a 
mockery of God. But so necessary for the true worshipper 
is peace with the brethren, that the unfriendly attitude of a 
brother—even apparently, if it has no good reason—must be 


overcome before an offering can be fruitfully made to the God 
of peace. 


This Gospel contains material for many sermons. It gives 
obvious points for an instruction on sins against the person of 
one’s neighbour, showing how these sins are committed ([1] by 
external violence; [2] by attitude of anger or hostility; [3] by 
words of insult and contempt) and indicating what the offender 
must do ([{1] make overtures of friendship and peace to the 
offended ; [2] make complete reconciliation with him). Without 


peace with the brother we shall seek in vain to please the God 
of peace. 


It furnishes obvious points also for a sermon on false and true 
religion, or piety. False, or pretended piety, is mere conformity 
with the letter of the law, mere outer respectability ; and this 
kind of ‘ piety ’’ is often accompanied by hardness of heart, 
cynicism, and hatred and contempt for others. Genuine justice 
or piety, on the other hand, is based on kindness and sincerity, 
and aims at peace in the service of the God of Peace. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THe Rev. E. J. Manonny, D.D. 


For practical purposes, in solving problems arising in the course 
of their pastoral work, most of the clergy rely on the Manual 
used by them at the Seminary. There exists a bewildering 
variety of these books, all excellent and brought up to date 
within the last two or three years: Tanquerey, Marc, Aertnys, 
Sabetti-Barrett, Noldin and Priimmer. Apart from their atti- 
tude towards Probabilism, they are all very much alike. Noldin 
has, perhaps, the largest circulation, and the recent Volume II, 
De Preceptis, edited by A. Schmitt, S.J., is in its twentieth 
thousand. But the popularity of the work of Fr. Priimmer, O.P., 
is deservedly on the increase. It has a certain freshness of 
treatment, owing to the abundant citations from St. Thomas, and 
is excellently produced by Herder. 


All these manuals incorporate the more practical and interest- 
ing points of Canon Law. The custom dates from the days long 
before the Code, when Canon Law, as a separate subject studied 
for its own sake, was not taken very seriously by the Clergy in 
general. It is quite a moot point whether it is the theologian 
who has encroached on the preserves of the canonist, or the 
canonist on those of the theologian. One of the most popular 
authors of the present day, Fr. Cappello, S.J., whose work is 
distinguished by its fullness and wealth of detail, entitles his 
four volumes (Marietti, Rome) T7'ractatus Canonico-Moralis. 
Even so, there is a certain amount of overlapping. Much of his 
matter De Censuris is repeated in De Poenitentia. With the 
promulgation of the Code, and the appearance of a variety of 
commentaries and Canon Law Manuals, one expected the manual 
of Moral Theology to be more restricted in its use of Canon Law, 
especially when written by an author whose name also appears 
on a Manual of Canon Law. But, with one exception, this 
expected development has not taken place; it is admittedly a 
difficult problem to define the lawful scope of the two subjects. 


The exception, or what promises to be an exception, is the 
Theologia Moralis Thomistica by Canon J. B. Dumas (Lethiel- 
leux, 1930). Only the first volume has appeared, and it is impos- 
sible to say to what extent the method will be continued in the 
later volumes on the Sacraments. It is very stiff reading, but a 
courageous venture. The learned author expounds St. Thomas 
in a series of profoundly speculative theses, ‘‘ De Fine Ultimo ” 
and ‘De Actibus Humanis.’”’ The work is exclusively and 
| severely, perhaps grimly, Thomistic, and has no resemblance to 
the existing manuals of Moral Theology, which are usually intro- 
duced as being ‘(ad mentem S. Thomae.’’ It presupposes a 
fairly extensive acquaintance with the early articles of the 
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I—Ilae of the Summa, and is hardly suitable for the average 
student who is approaching the study of Moral Principles for the 
first time. But for the serious reader, who wants more than the 
rather stereotyped doctrine of the ordinary manuals, the book 
will be welcome and future volumes will be awaited with interest, 


It is pleasant to record the appreciation of scholastic ethical 
theory evident in the work of the Gifford Lecturer, 1926-192, 
(The Faith of a Moralist, by A. E. Taylor. Series I. “The 
Theological Implications of Morality,’’ 1930.) ‘‘ The commands 
of morality . . . come from a supreme and absolute reason into 
likeness with which I have to grow, but which remains always 
beyond me. What ‘my’ reason does, and does always only 
imperfectly, is to recognise, not to create the obligations it is my 
duty to fulfil. It is just because the reason which is the source 
of the moral law is not originally mine, nor that of any men or 
all men, that I can reverence it without reservations.’’ (Page 
152.) ‘‘ Hence, when we feel as we ought to feel about the evil 
in ourselves, we cannot help recognising that our position is not 
so much that of someone who has broken a wise and salutary 
regulation, as of one who has insulted or proved false to a person 
of supreme excellence, entitled to whole-hearted devotion.” 
(Page 207.) 


The Matrimonial Causes Bill, incorporating many of the find- 
ings of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes, 1912, is pending at the moment of writing. If the pro- 


posed additional causes in divorce and nullity proceedings are 
accepted by Parliament, e.g., insanity, drunkenness and venereal 
disease, many difficult and searching problems will arise touch- 
ing upon the Matrimonial doctrine and practice of the Church. 
Of the many Catholic authorities on Marriage, the late Canon 
De Smet’s work, Betrothment and Marriage (Beyaert, Bruges), is 
widely used in England and America. A third English edition, 
supervised by the Bruges professors, is in course of preparation, 
and it will be more complete and up-to-date than the last Latin 
edition of 1927; it is a matter of congratulation that a standard 
work of this kind will not be allowed to fall into disuse with the 
death of its author. We are also promised a new edition of Gas- 
parri’s De Matrimonio, bringing this authoritative and classical 
text into line with the changes introduced by the Code. 
Amongst the many studies commemorating last year’s cel- 
tenary is La doctrine du Mariage selon S. Augustin, by 
Alois Pereira, O.F.M. (Etudes de Théologie Historique, 
Beauchesne.) Historical research touching Moral Theology 
is rare, and the present work is particularly welcome 
for its elucidation of the triplex bonwm matrimonii. Canon 
Le Picard has published the first volume of an exhaustive study 
on Separation ‘‘ a toro et mensa.’? (La Communauté de la Vie 
Conjugale; Sirey. Paris, 1930.) We are, in these days, so occt- 
pied with combating the spread of divorce “‘ a vinculo ”’ that the 
lesser evil is liable to escape attention. The author’s purpose is 
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to recall the fact that the separation of married persons, on their 
own private authority, is wrong in principle, although it has 
been commonly tolerated by Canonists in modern times. So 
grave a disruption of married life calls for the intervention of 
ecclesiastical authority, but it is the rarest thing to hear of a 
Separation suit being brought before the judgement of an eccle- 
siastical Court. This first volume, consisting of 465 pages, deals 
with the obligation incumbent on married people to dwell 
together. A forthcoming volume will complete the work by 
explaining the causes which justify separation ‘‘a toro et 
mensa.’? A very full and careful study of Mixed Marriages has 
been made by F. Ter Haar, C.SS.R. (De Matrimoniis Miztis, 
Marietti, 1931). The contrast between severity and leniency in 
granting dispensations is very carefully examined and the book 
is unusually well documented. Everyone will be glad to have, 
amongst other documents and statistics, the Instruction issued 
for the Archdiocese of Liverpool in 1920. I think it must be 
admitted that the science of Moral Theology is best served by 
monographs, such as these two by Le Picard and Ter Haar, 
rather than by the useless multiplication of text books. 


We have, at last, an English translation (Sheed & Ward) of 
Dr. Guchtenheere : La Limitation des Naissances. This is a 
translation which has been long overdue and can be regarded as 
the completest and fullest study of the subject of Birth Control, 
from the Catholic standpoint, in English, although the ethical 
argument is somewhat meagre. Discussions on the precise mean- 


ing of the lamentable fifteenth Resolution of the Lambeth Con- 
ference continues, both at home and abroad (e.g. Theology, 1930, 
passim ; Gore, Lambeth and Contraceptives; David and Furse, 
Marriage and Birth Control in ‘“‘ The Lambeth Series, 1931.’’ 
Vermeersch, Periodica, 1930, p. 143). ‘‘ No resolution on such a 
vital question,’’? writes Dr. Furse, Bishop of St. Albans, ‘“‘ which 
is so ambiguous in its meaning, so clamant for misinterpreta- 
tion, and so presumptuous in its assumptions, should ever have 
been allowed to go out from the Lambeth Conference ” (p. 43). 
The Memo. 153, issued last July by the Ministry of Health, 
directing that Birth Control may be taught, in certain urgent 
cases, by the officials of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 
will cause a new crop of cases of conscience with regard to the 
attitude to be taken by Catholic officials. In striking contrast to 
the Memo. is the excellent report of the Medical Officer of 
Health, Birmingham, which has been circularised by the West- 
minster Catholic Federation. This eminent authority, H. P. 
Newsholme, is opposed to giving contraceptive advice in 
these centres. Anyone who desires to know more exactly 
the various artificial methods of Birth Control advocated 
and practised will find all that is needed, and much more, in 
Michael Fielding’s Parenthood: Design or Accident. (Noel 
Douglas. London, 1930.) The confessdr’s obligations in this 
dificult matter have long been well-defined, and they are solemnly 
reasserted by the Holy Father in the Encyclical Casti Connubii 
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(C.T.S., page 27). The excellent L’Ami du Clergé (1931, pp. 177. 
190 ; 193-201) deals fully and sympathetically with this intricate 
subject, from the point of view of the Confessor. A recent work, 
which appeared first in Italian (Uccello, De Sacramenti Poeni. 
tentiae Ministro, Marietti, 1930), expounds the office and duties 
of the Confessor in general, chiefly from the ascetical point of 
view. The author stresses the necessity of sanctity as a sine qua 
non for the right exercise of this priestly office. 


Fr. Davis is returning to the important subject of Sterlization 
(State Sterilization of the Unfit. Burns, Oates & Washbourne), 
He ably expounds the Catholic doctrine, with the added 
authority of the Holy Father’s pronouncement which has cor. 
rected certain liberal views defended by a few Catholic 
authors in Germany and America. 


The last completed Tome X of Vacant et Mangenot’s Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique contains an article of sixty 
columns by Dublanchy,‘‘ Morale (T'heologie),” in which the subject 
is analysed and defined in relation to other ecclesiastical sciences, 
and the relative authority of St. Thomas and St. Augustine deter. 
mined. It is followed by a shorter article, Moralité de l’Acte 
Humain, by Marchal, who, in the short space of twelve columns 
at his disposal, outlines the ordinary doctrine of the manualists 
with regard to the object, end and circumstances as the deter. 
minant of the morality of actions. The article on Probabilism 
is awaited with more than usual interest, for the treatment of 
this vital subject in the Dictionnaire d’Apologétique has caused 
some criticism, a distant echo of the fierce controversies in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There have been many 
recent discussions, in the serene atmosphere of philosophy, ques- 
tioning the notion of the ‘‘ probable ’’ as commonly accepted by 
probabilist authors (e.g., Richard, Le Probabilisme Morale et In 
Philosophie; Revue Néoscolastique, 1920-1921; Revue Thomiste, 
1926-1927, passim), and endeavouring to formulate a more scien- 
tific and Thomistic notion of the word. The discussion at the 
moment is more historical and concerns the opinions of St. 
Alphonsus from the year 1762. The article rather minimises St. 
Alphonsus’ repudiation of Probabilism. The argument “ex 
auctoritate St. Alphonsi”’ still finds a place in most of the 
manuals, based on texts taken from the earlier editions of his 
Moral Theology. Granted his great authority, officially recog: 
nized by the Church, his real mind is of the first importance, and 
the subject has been studied afresh by F. Delerue, C.SS.R. (le 
Systéme Morale de Saint Alphonse. Saint Etienne, 1929.) A 
second ground of dispute is concerned with the importance of 
Bartholomew Medina, who is commonly regarded as the ‘‘father” 
of Probabilism. (Cf. art. Medine in Dict. de Théologie and 4 
critique of the article in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
1930, pp. 46-83; 264-291.) 


In the sphere of Canon Law, properly so-called, there is also 4 
large and bewildering variety of Manuals. The most recent 
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addition is Institutiones Canonicae, by J. B. Raus, C.SS.R. 
(Vitte, Paris, 1931), in one volume, and the fourth volume, De 
Processibus, of Cocchi’s commentary. (Marietti, 1930.) The 
same remark applies to these manuals as to those of the Moral 
Theologians. They are all quite excellent and resemble each 
other closely. Probably the Manual under the joint authorship 
of Vermeersch-Creusen is the one most widely used. If a more 
thorough and detailed commentary is required the new Commen- 
tarium Lovaniense in Codicem bids fair to be the most complete. 
Up to the moment only the first two parts have appeared (Pro- 
logomena, 1928, De Legibus, 1930, Dessain). Students who have 
been used to the pre-Codex Wernz may probably prefer to use 
the recension by Fr. P. Vidal, S.J., of which Volumes II, V and 
VI are published. In English the commentaries of Ayrinhac are 
approaching completion. (Administrative Legislation, Cann, 
1154-1551; General Legislation, Cann. 1-214; Longmans.) They 
will be found very useful owing to the many references to Englisn 
and American sources. The Faculty of Canon Law in the Catho- 
lic University at Washington continues to publish many excel- 
lent doctorate theses, now over sixty in number, each elucidating 
one particular point and consisting of between 200 and 300 pages. 
They are naturally unequal in value, but the collection as a whole 
is valuable and quite unique from the point of view of consider- 
ing the customs of English-speaking people, especially in 
America. Recent volumes published during 1930 are Ferry, 
Stole Fees; Bastnagal, Appointment of Parochial Assistants; 
Kremer, Church Support in the United States. The monumental 
Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes, edited by Cardinal Gasparri, has 
reached the fifth volume and is an indispensable work of refer- 
ence. (T'ypis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1930.) 


We are living in the age of the ‘“‘ Dictionnaire,’’ and each series 
is in a flourising condition, largely owing to the enterprise of 
the firm Letouzey et Ané, of Paris. The Dictionnaire de Droit 
Canonique is a disappointing exception. The first fascicule 
appeared in 1924, the second in 1926 under different editors, the 
third in 1928 up to the word ‘“ Appel.” A great deal was 
expected from this publication, but it is evident that the appear- 
ance of instalments in so leisurely and uncertain a fashion will 
affect adversely the value of the whole work. For those coun- 
tries, e.g., Australia, which still remain under the jurisdiction 
of Propaganda, the editors of the Museum Lessianum (Louvain) 
are producing a series of manuals in which their special needs 
and conditions are studied. Tome II, De Personis (1929), is from 
the pen of G. Vromant, a Scheut missionary. The same author’s 
commentary on the Faculties (Formula Tertia) usually conceded 
by the Congregation of Propaganda to Ordinaries in missionary 
countries has been brought up to date with a ‘“‘ Supplementum ” 
(1930), printed only on one side of the page, so as to facilitate 
the insertion of the additional matter in the previously published 
work. (Museum Lessianum, Louvain.) The whole series of 
Responsa given by the Codex Commission have been neatly pro- 
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duced under the title Repertorium Juridicum Ecclesiasticum (Jug 
Pontificium, Piazza SS. Apostoli, Romae, 1931). The same editors 
are accustomed to publish separately the more considerable items 
from their periodical, Jus Pontificium. Either this journal, which 
appears rather fitfully about four times a year, or the Quarterly, 
Apollinaris (Piazza S. Apollinare, Romae) will keep the student 
of Canon Law well informed on all current discussions of any 
unusual legal interest. Much of their space is taken up with 
reprinting documents from the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 


II. SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By THE Rev. JoHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


IN any review of recent work on Holy Scripture, pride of place 
must be given to the biggest and most satisfying of all omnibus 
volumes—the complete, bound edition of The Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament by the late Dr. J. H. Moulton and the Right 
Rev. George Milligan, D.D., sometime Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland and Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in Glasgow University. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, xxxii.+ 705 pp., £5 5s.) The history of the work is 
fairly well known to most students of the New Testament docu- 
ments. It was begun by the two editors in a somewhat tentative 
fashion in some articles in the now defunct Expositor. The 
actual publication in parts was undertaken in 1914, and the 
second of the eight parts appeared in 1915. Then came a grievous 
interruption, due to the death of Dr. Moulton. The steamer in 
which he was returning from India was torpedoed in the Gulf 
of Lyons on April 4th, 1917, and he died after three days’ expo- 
sure in an open boat. It is of interest to turn back to the number 
of the Expository Times (Vol. xxvii., pp. 393ff.), in which the 
survivor of the partnership explained his deep indebtedness to 
his dead friend, and added that without Moulton’s revision and 
suggestions ‘‘ it seems well-nigh impossible that the work can 
ever be satisfactorily accomplished.’’ Fortunately these fears 
were not to be realized, and so, after sixteen years from the pub- 
lication of the first part, the great work has been finished. 


It is not, and does not claim to be, a complete lexicon of the 
Greek New Testament. For that one must turn to Thayer's 
English edition of Grimm and to the smaller, but entirely admir- 
able, dictionaries of Abbott-Smith and Souter. But it is a mag: 
nificently full discussion of all the new material furnished by 
the papyri, and, even in its incomplete form, it has long been 
regarded as indispensable for a serious study of the Greek text. 
The use of small, but very clear type has made it possible to give 
copious extracts from the great collections of papyri, and it nas 
one feature that is unusual in dictionaries—its articles are made 
up of complete sentences and can be read with pleasure. It is 
also a guide to much of the best literature on the subject, and 
the work of Deissmann, Thumb, and Radermacher in Germany 
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; and of the editors themselves in Great Britain is summarized and 
: controlled in this volume. The treatment of controversial 
: matters is judicious and, on the whole, conservative in tendency. 
1 It is refreshing to read, for example, under the word mustérion: 
, “§o far then as this word is concerned, we are not prepared to 
t fnd any ‘intimate’ connexion between Paulinism and the 
y mystery-religions,”” and references to the best available mono- 
b graphs are at once given. 
Naturally enough, in a work of such a size, which has only 
been completed after sixteen years, there must be some omissions, 
and not all the information can be equally up to date. Dr. Milli- 
gan assures us that ‘‘ the examples which might have been added 
would do little more than explain or confirm the conclusions 
already reached ’’ (p.v.). Yet, to take only one instance, the 
ce brief treatment of agapétos might have been considerably 
18 expanded in the light of Dr. C. H. Turner’s article in J.7.S., 
he vol. xxvii., pp. 113ff. But this is a minor defect. The book is 
ht one of the glories of recent British scholarship, worthy to take 
al its place with the new Liddell and Scott, than which there can 
of be no higher praise. 
er 
beg A recent article in L’Ami du Clergé (January 15th, 1931) gave 
a a list of no less than eight manuals on Scripture that have 
ve | appeared since 1923, the year of the condemnation of the Manuel 
he Biblique. I have examined all but one of the books mentioned, 
the and am of the opinion that there is little, if any, justification for 
i the multiplication of works that are merely manuals of general 
iM] and special introduction and no more. I am confirmed in this 
uli opinion by a report in Verbum Domini (December, 1930, p. 361) 
Po’ J} of the “‘ Hebdomada Biblica,’’? which was held in Rome last Sep- 
ber tember. After a paper had been read: ‘‘ De modo docendi 8S. 
the Scripturam in Seminariis,’’ nearly all the speakers agreed that 
| to too much time was commonly given to special introduction and 
and too little to exegesis. It is all the more pleasant to note that 
can three of the works mentioned by the Ami devote a great part of 
ars their space to a brief but thorough exegesis of the more important 
ub | passages in the Biblical books with which they deal. Among 
these, the Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques (Tome V: Ire Partie: 
the § Téqui: 30 frs.) of MM. Lusseau and Collomb is, on the whole, 
er’s § the most successful. The first part to appear, which comments 
mir- § on Acts and the greater epistles of St. Paul, is a volume of over 
nag: § six hundred pages, of which all but about a tenth are occupied 
| by by the commentary. The work is clear and readable and should 
been § be very well received. In another place I have criticized the 
ext. § illustrations, which are old-fashioned line drawings, but I have 
give — recently been assured by M. Lusseau that all the remaining 
na § Volumes will be illustrated with actual photographs. A rather 
nade § More serious criticism is that the authors, while they often cite 
It is § the Greek original, do not always take all possible pains to bring 
and out its exact force. So, for example, on 1 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 3-4; 
nany § Vi. 1-6; no attempt is made to give exact equivalents for kriné 
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and its various compounds. Like nearly all works of almost al] 
young authors, the book is one that could be considerably 
improved, but this is not to deny that already it is a solid and 
meritorious piece of work. 


M. Pierre Cheminant’s Précis d’introduction @ la lecture et 4 
Vétude des Saintes Ecritures (André Blot, pp. 416 and 250; 
40 frs.) is a good work of a different order. The first volume is 
a clearly written and attractive history of the Old and New 
Testament periods; the second gives in concise form the usual 
treatises on the Canon, texts and versions, inspiration and her. 
meneutics. The first volume is, in every sense, the more original 
and striking of the two. Unlike so many manuals of Biblical 
history, it is not overburdened with detail, and proper attention 
is paid to the prophetic teaching and to the leading theological 
conceptions in the Old Testament period. The footnotes are a 
proof of wide reading in French, English and German. 


Two Catholic works in German should be noticed, which have 
so far excited very little interest in England. The first, Das Buch 
Genesis, by Dr. Paul Heinisch (Peter Hanstein, Bonn; pp. 436; 
17.50 M.) is much larger than other volumes in the same series, 
and is perhaps the most complete of recent Catholic commen. 
taries on Genesis, though philological questions have been 
largely neglected and all the Hebrew words that are mentioned 
are given in transcription. In this, and in several other features, 
the book somewhat resembles S. R. Driver’s excellent volume 
in the Westminster Commentaries, which, by the way, is not 
mentioned in the bibliography. In general, the English literature 
on Genesis is insufficiently quoted. But Heinisch’s book is one 
of real learning and authority, and especially remarkable for 
the variety and excellence of its excursus on such major 
questions as the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, the table of the 
nations, and the Tower of Babel. Not all Catholic scholars 
will agree with the author’s treatment of implicit citations in 
Genesis, which seems, at times, to interpret too broadly the 
Commission’s decree of February 13th, 1905. Nor would most 
Catholic exegetes follow Dr. Heinisch in abandoning even the 
‘‘anthropological’’ universality of the Flood. (See, for example, 
Bea in Institutiones Biblicae, Vol. II, I, pp. 149-50.) But, when 
all allowance has been made for possible objections and future 
changes, the work remains a credit to German Catholic 
scholarship. 


The second book, Dr. Franz Feldmann’s Geschichte der 
Offenbarung des Alten Testaments bis zum Babylonischen Ecil 
(Hanstein: Bonn; pp. xi.+230; 7.50 M.), is a much slighter 
work and, I must confess, more than a little disappointing. 
For the most part, it is only a summary of the biblical narrative 
that has already for some years done duty as lecture notes, 
and for many of the questions of real interest one is referred 
to other works! So, apropos of Genesis xiv, it is rather 
discouraging to read: ‘‘ Vgl. die ausfihrliche Darlegung bel 
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Heinisch, Genesis zu Kap. 14.’ Dr. Feldmann is a scholar of 
great reputation and experience. He could surely have written 
a Catholic equivalent of Rudolf Kittel’s great Geschichte. As 
it is, the work may be useful to beginners, but a fully adequate 
history of Old Testament times, written from a Catholic stand- 
point, has yet to be produced. 


I have only space for a word or two on some other works 
by Catholics. The Propaedeutica Biblica of the late P. Hadrian 
Simén, C.SS.R. (Marietti, Turin; pp. xvi.+415; 30 L.) is a 
fair specimen of its class, though one could have spared a good 
deal of the history of interpretation in return for a much fuller 
treatment of inspiration and its problems. The print and 
general get-up are exceptionally good. On the Ruins of the 
Temple (Judaism after our Lord’s time), a translation from 
the French work by Vére Bonsirven, S.J. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne; pp. xi. +296; 6s.), is sufficiently explained by its 
sub-title, and certainly fills a gap in our Catholic literature in 
English. Unfortunately, it is no improvement upon the excellent 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, by Oesierley and Box, 
and it has suffered from translation into a curiously tortured 
English. References to ‘ this profoundly egalitarian Jewish 
people’ (p. 101) to ‘the Holy Land, transformed, enlarged 
and exalted, endowed with prodigious fertility, its inhabitants 
living in peace and delights,’’ and many others like them are 
reminiscent of Pennialinus and his description of an oyster as 
a“ succulent bivalve.’? Hebrewisms of West Africa: From Nile 
to Niger with the Jews, by Fr. Joseph J. Williams, 8S. J. (Allen 
& Unwin ; pp. viii. + 443; 30s.), is a serious and scholarly attempt 
to trace ‘‘ the many Hebrewisms, real or apparent, and widely 
diffused, which are to be found among distinctively Negro tribes 
in West Africa in general, but particularly among the Ashanti.” 
Contrary to all my expectations I found this book extremely 
good reading, apart altogether from its success or lack of 
success in establishing the main thesis, which must be left to 
the expert judgment of comparative philologists. Some of the 
equations do not seem to be particularly convincing, notably 
the alleged relation between Ashanti ‘‘ Nyame ’”’ and Hebrew 
“Jahweh.”’ The author’s reading has been wide, but not 
always discriminating. So, on the subject of primitive man’s 
religion, he quotes as authorities first an ethnologist and next 
oe who is a writer of great power and originality, but not 
an expert on pre-historic religion (pp. 354-5). This is surely 
an example of the old fault of counting one’s authorities instead 
of weighing them. 

Among recent non-Catholic works on the Gospels, Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon’s Studies in Matthew (Constable; pp. 
Xxvl. +533; 188.) must take first place. Like other works by 
the same author (The Beginnings of Gospel Story, the Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate, etc.), it is learned, suggestive, 
challenging and extremely radical, and includes a fresh discussion 
of sources, a translation of the Gospel with some dependence 
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on Moffatt’s version, and a severe criticism of the traditional 
position in regard of authorship, date and composition. For 
one thing we may be grateful, namely, that the Logia of Papias 
is recognized as a description of the existing Gospel of §. 
Matthew, and that the particular form of Urmatthius, which 
was held to have consisted of a mere collection of the sayings 
of Jesus, may join Urmarkus in whatever limbo should le 
assigned to documents that have never had objective existence, 
For the rest, the question of date is, in this matter, a funda. 
mental one, and, so far as I can see, Dr. Bacon, in assigning a 
late date (90-95) to St. Matthew’s Gospel, has not met the most 
serious objection to a date later than A.p. 70, namely, the impos. 
sibility of regarding the eschatological discourse in ch. 24, with 
its lack of clear distinction between the events preceding the fall 
of Jerusalem and those that will herald the end of the world, as 
having been composed after the destruction of the city by Titus. 
Perhaps such relatively broad considerations would not appeal 
to Dr. Bacon. He is an ardent disciple of that school of criti- 
cism, which, as Mr. Belloc has reminded us, believes in “ the 
establishment of the date of a document against tradition and 
general air by allusion discovered within it.’’ The author 
informs us in his preface that this, with his other studies, isa 
preparation for ‘“‘ a truly historical and adequate life of Christ,” 
and an earlier reviewer of his book exclaims: ‘‘ For such a Fifth 
Gospel story the world waits.’”’ To many students of the 
‘* selected Four,’’ this may seem strongish praise, even as coming 
from a ‘‘ Baconian.”’ 


Mr. Philip Carrington’s The Meaning of the Revelation 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; xxi. + 424; 12s. 6d.) 
is not, as the title might suggest, a fresh message from Joanna 
Southcott or the Great Pyramid, but a straightforward commen- 
tary on the book of the Revelation of St. John. The author 
follows what has been called the preterist method of interpreta- 
tion, and considers that the Apocalypse ‘is occupied with the 
current history of its own times, not with the far future.” 
Among other main postulates, he holds that the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse is not Rome, but Jerusalem. The book is pleasantly 
written, and marks a welcome reaction from the exaggerated 
eschatologism of the late Archdeacon Charles. The author does 


not appear to have met with the commentary by Pére Bernard 
Allo, O.P. 


I do not feel called upon to say much regarding The Messiah 
Jesus and John the Baptist by Robert Eisler (English edition by 
A. H. Krappe; Methuen; pp. 666; £2 2s. 0d.), for the simple 
reason that, in all essentials, it has been before the public in 4 
German edition since May, 1929. Students of apocalyptic may 
possibly find some significance in the number of pages in the 
English edition! Others will turn to pp. 626-630, where a full 
bibliography, is given, which includes the names of many eminent 
scholars who refuse to accept Dr. Eisler’s conclusions. Theil? 
scepticism is not altogether astonishing. In place of the witness 
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of the New Testament writers and of Christian tradition to the 
life and teaching of Jesus, we are asked to accept as a controlling 
authority a possibly authentic Slavonic version of Josephus’s 
Jewish War, which derives from very late and, on Dr. Eisler’s 
own showing, much interpolated manuscripts. Eisler professes 
to be able to determine the exact nature of the interpolations and 
to separate what Josephus could have written from what he could 
not have written. Then, on this insecure foundation, he pro- 
ceeds to draw conclusions often quite unwarranted by the manu- 
scripts themselves. As a study in futuribles or as a romance 
the book might be of some interest. As history it is quite impos- 
sible. Dr. Wisler’s quaintest conceit is shown in the assumption 
that Josephus and his latest interpreter are more likely to be 
impartial regarding Christian origins than were the earliest 
Christian witnesses. This is, of course, the old rationalist fable 
—that the only impartial witnesses regarding an institution are 
those who have reason cordially to detest it! We may well say 
with our greatest Catholic authority on the Gospels: ‘‘ Nous ne 
sommes pas si crédules.’”? (Lagrange, in Rerue Biblique, 1930, 
p. 45.) Let us leave it at that. 

The Historic Jesus, by Dr. James Mackinnon (Longmans; pp. 
xxxli. +407 ; 16s.) is a long, ponderously written re-hash of some 
of the latest ‘‘ results ’’ of German criticism, and gives us Christ 
and Christianity with most of the supernatural element elimi- 
nated. Dr. Mackinnon rightly admits in his preface (p. xix.), 
“The author is aware that no single work has said the last 
word on the subject, and doubtless this can be said of his own.”’ 


Religious Thought in Palestine in the Time of Christ, by Dr. 
T. Herbert Bindley (Methuen; pp. x.+175; 6s.) contains useful 
chapters on the apocalyptic and wisdom literature, on the Jewish 
sects, Our Lord’s use of the Old Testament, and kindred sub- 
jects. But, even in so small a book, the section entitled 
“Messiah ’? should have occupied more than six pages. This is 
the last of several thoughtful works published by Dr. Bindley, 
who died on March 11th, at the age of 69. 


III. HISTORY. 
By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF. 


The title The Power and Secret of the Jesuits and the flaming 
red wrapper both suggest that M. Réné Fulop-Muller’s long 
work on the Society (Putnams, 21s.) is but one more work of 
the familiar sensational and antagonistic type. This impression 
ls quite wrong. The book attempts to be a complete survey of 
Jesuit activities from the beginning till to-day, and in spite 
of wide reading the author is often very unfamiliar with the 
ground. But he is both fair-minded and what is more important 
objective. He produces an enormous number of facts and 
provides an astonishing panorama of activity. The story of 
the Jesuit Missions in the Far East, and in the New World 
ls wholly unknown to nearly everybody in England, and it is 
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all to the good that it should be told at length in a vivid and 
popular style in a book which will reach and interest great 
numbers who would never read either the works from which 
it derives its facts or avowedly Catholic accounts. It is s9 
common to meet a fatalistic assumption that Asia could not 
ever have become Christian and cannot now, and that Catholicism 
is so essentially a European thing that it can only be exported, 
and then with deterioration, to countries which are cultural 
colonies of Europe, that the great success of the Jesuit Missions 
in the sixteenth century in India, Japan and China, and the 
way they came within an ace of really stupendous success with 
the Emperor Akbar and the Chinese Emperors ought to be in 
every history book. As it is, histories which find room for the 
small details of military campaigns omit altogether that great 
chapter in the history of the world. Mr. Fulop-Muller’s book 
should serve to whet the appetite, for he does little more. His 
accounts lack precision and there is a quite startling absence 
of dates. The Ming and Manchu dynasties and the successive 
Emperors are given no sort of chronology, and the reader is 
left to guess within as much as a hundred years when certain 
actions occurred. The account of the English Mission of 15x80 
is a good case in point. It might have been shown as part 
of the Missionary work of the Society. Instead it is deferred 
till the close of a long chapter on Pascal, after which the author 
interpolates three pages at the beginning of a new chapter on 
seventeenth century controversy over kingship. In these three 
pages a vivid account is given of the landing of Parsons and 
Campion, but no information about who they were and no 
suggestion that the government charge that Campion was a 
conspirator was untrue. The reader is left with a vague picture 
of a government harassed by Jesuits whose constant changes 
of name made them seem much more numerous than they were, 
but the facts of English history which might make the story 
intelligible are not supplied. There are neither dates nor 
backgrounds to too many of the records of Jesuit activity; 
inaccuracies abound and the work is not of value as reference 
or history. For all its bibliographical array it is not a candidate 
for such honours. But among readers whose chief impression 
of Jesuits has been derived from such books as John Inglesant 
and Henry Esmond, and who think of the Society as principally 
occupied with the Courts of Europe, it should prove a most 
useful if rough and ready means of education, and it can only 
do good among the public for whom it has been written. 


Another Order belonging to a very different and earlier time 
has also received full and sympathetic treatment from outside. 
and a warm and respectful welcome should be given to The 
Carthusian Order in England, by E. Margaret Thompson, which 
is published by the S.P.C.K. (12s.).. The authoress, who had 
already worked fruitfully in the field of Carthusian history, 
has produced a full record of the English Carthusian Province. 
The work is divided into three sections, an account of St. Bruno 
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and the development of the Constitution, and then an account of 




















































































































at the English Province, dealing with each of the ten foundations 
‘h at London, Witham, Hinton and Bramvale, Hull, Coventry and 
$0 Axholme, Mountgrace (Yorkshire), Sheen and Perth. As is 
ot generally the case, what survives in the way of records is 
m concerned with business and particularly with litigation, and 
d, interesting as these details are, the reader has continually to 
‘al remember what a very small part they really played in the life 
ns of the Order. These things worry Priors and Procurators, who 
he are appointed to such offices in order that the life of the House 
th may go on undisturbed by such matters. The authoress supplies 
in the corrective by special Chapters on Carthusian Libraries and 
fhe Carthusian Writers. The third section deals with the dissolution 
pat and prints in full a great many documents of great and poignant 
0k interest, showing the dealing between Cromwell and his agents 
Lis and the various Carthusian Priories, most of which submitted 
hee readily in the hope of saving what they could. Very sympa- 
ive thetically the tale is told of the dispossessed Carthusians, their 
is privations, pitiful pensions, and their final success in escaping 
ain § out of the country in 1547, their recall by Mary and their short- 
dsl lived re-establishment at Sheen. Elizabeth at once suppressed 
art — them again, but she allowed them to retreat to Flanders and 
red Sheen. A house was founded at Bruges. It was dependent 
hor | on charity, particularly on Spanish royal charity, which failed, 
On § and in 1578 the English Contingent had to be given a home 
iree § by the Carthusians of Louvain. There they continued under 
and their own Prior till the trouble of the end of the eighteenth 
no | Century, when Joseph II suppressed the house and the revo- 
iS a’ | lutionary armies overran the country. The last English 
ture | Carthusian of the English Province, Prior Joseph Williams, died 
nges | in England, a refugee, in 1797. 
rere, 
tory There is an attractive naiveté about Mr. William Edwards’ 
nor § book, A Medieval Scrap-Heap (Rivington, 12s. 6d.), and it gives 
rity; # the impression that the author, although well-known as the 
ence § compiler of some very popular Notes on British History, is 
date | discovering the middle ages for the first time and is anxious 
ssion § to share his finds. The book has little form and is mainly 
sant F composed of extracts from medieval works, either from the 
pally editions of the Rolls series and Pertz, or through larger 
most § anthologists. Particular use is made of Dr. Coulton’s collections 
only f and Hallam, Gibbon, Milman are quoted. The result is a 
collection of facts illustrative of medieval piety. The author 
ranges freely back to the centuries of persecution under the 
time | Roman Emperors and observes no particular chronology. He 
side, J has to generalize, but qualifies his generalizations by saying 
The | “some”? and ‘sometimes’ and “ often.’? It will surprise 
vhich § Catholics to find so much of their belief written about in the 
) had ff past tense—‘‘ Belief in God the Father Almighty, maker of 
story, § Heaven and earth ’? was an essential part of Catholic doctrine 
yince. § or “ The certainty of death and the last judgment was a common- 
sruno 






place of the Middle Ages,” or “‘ It was the duty of the Roman 
G 
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Catholic Church to maintain the faith which had been delivered 
to the Saints and expounded by Church Councils.’’ Anything 
between the beginning of the Church in the first Century and 
the middle of the sixteenth is used in illustration of ‘‘ the age.” 
Whether it is that Diocletian’s date is given as 303-313 instead 
of 284-305, or that the ex-communication of Henry IV and 
Frederick II are attributed to ‘‘ personal vindictiveness ”’ on 
the part of the Pope, the author is not providing anything that 
could safely be used as a text-book of fact. He is new to his 
ground, but anxious to be fair all round and to conduct his 
readers into what is plainly a new and very rich and remarkable 
world. In this spirit he writes and he has added to his text 
a great number of extremely good photographs of medieval 
church sculptures and book illustrations. Many of these are 
from little visited parts of England, although the great 
Cathedrals provide the bulk. On porcelain paper they reproduce 
admirably, and it is impossible not to feel that the book will 
serve to kindle in many a Protestant reader a desire to find 
out more about the Catholic religion, and lead through the 
extravagances of medieval devotional practices to a knowledge 
oi the abiding articles of faith. 


A useful book has appeared in America, called Religious 
Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico, by Charles S. Braden 
(published by Duke University Press, North Carolina, 16s), 
which shows how much was achieved by the Spaniards as 
Missionaries. Cortes emerges as the devout promoter of Mexico 


evangelization. Professor Braden writes in a detached and 
impartial way and has made available part of the conquest 
commonly dropped from view. Another book in the sixteenth 
century which has just appeared is the continuation of G. B. 
Harrison’s Elizabethan Journal, a record of those things most 
talked of during the years 1595-1798 (Constable, 24s.). This 
is the second volume of the series, Mr. Harrison began from 
1591, and as his purpose is largely concerned with the social 
background of Shakespeare’s plays, he has by no means finished. 
The work is obviously one of great labour, but the result is 
singularly easy and delightful reading on a period which must 
always hold a special and deep interest for Catholics as marking 
the definite transition from a Catholic to a Protestant ethos. 
Mr. Harrison gives under each day an entry from a contemporary 
writer or document, and those engaged in historical fiction have 
a special cause to bless his name. Blessed Robert Southwell’s 
trial and martyrdom are related at some length under the dates 
February 20th to February 22nd. 


Mr. Harrison’s book is a new and successful experiment. 
Another experiment deserving attention is that by Mr. ©. ¢. 
Brinton, of Harvard. It is called The Jacobins (The Maemillan 
Co.), and is a good representative of the present fashion I 
academic history which seeks to study movements and entities 
like a trade or a corporation or, in this case, a political Club. 
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The uncertainties which must always attend the writing of 
individuals and their actions and motives can be eliminated 
when something on a larger scale is made the object of 
investigation. This owes a good deal to the natural sciences, 
and is the fruit of a hungry desire to establish results. The 
Jacobins deals with a movement which caught up the lives of 
many individuals, and as the natural history of a_ political 
movement is of much interest and value. Jacobinism was to 
prove an enemy of the Church, and the warfare of the Church 
is so habitually on the scale that involves movements and 
associations rather than individual effort, that the story of the 
Jacobin Club and its part in the French Revolution, of the 
way it created and sustained, for a short while, a faith, makes 
this study almost a part of ecclesiastical history. The believers 
in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity are a difficult problem for 
the rigid upholders of the economic interpretation of history. 
“Neither the class struggle theory,’’ says Mr. Brinton, “ nor 
the maladjustment theory seems in itself to account for the 
extraordinary variety of things the Club endeavour to do.’’ 














































Messrs. Sheed & Ward have now issued Father Bede Jarrett’s 
A History of Europe in two volumes, divided at the Reformation. 
This book was primarily written for use in schools, and it is 
arranged with an abundance of tabulated headings and lists 
of causes and effects, that the memory may be assisted as much 
as possible. But it is anything but dry and text-book reading 
and the narrative is very easy and lucid. It is a handy book 
for reference for those who have occasion to refresh their 
memories and bring into focus again the hazy outlines of their 
knowledge of the past. It is essentially a history of the battles 
and treaties type, the fortune of dynasties and States, but it 
abounds in points and considerations which embrace social 
history as well. The trouble with all books of this kind is that 
they attempt too much in the space. The French Revolution 
has its stages summarized in a couple of pages, breathless with 
dates and names, from the meeting of the State General in May, 
1789, to the formation of the Directory in 1795. The result is 
unintelligible without previous knowledge, for it is little help 
to read ‘‘ The Revolutionary Tribunal was formed (March 9th) 
and the Committee of Public Safety (July); almost at once the 
Girondins were overthrown by the Jacobins (June 2nd); and 
the Reign of Terror began. It was answered by the murder 
of Marat (July); and this in turn precipitated the execution 
of Marie Antoinette (October 16th).’’ None of these names have 
been mentioned before and if it is suggested that the events 
thus recited had a logical connection so that one led to another, 
the simplification has become definitely misleading. This trouble 
of compression means that a teacher must know how to use 
condensed volumes. But it does not mean that there are not 
many important uses for such volumes, especially when stimu- 


ne generalizations are also plentifully provided as they are 
ere. 
































































































































ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS, 


Elaborate preparations have been made in Rome for the fitting 
celebration of the Fifteenth Centenary of the Council of Ephesus, 
The January number of the Acta publishes an Epistle which 
the Holy Father addressed to his Vicar-General, Cardinal 
Pompilj, on Christmas Day. The Pope first declares that s0 
happy an event merits special commemoration throughout the 
whole Church; then he points out how Rome in particular, 
the Rome of Celestine I and of S. Maria Maggiore, will rightly 
celebrate Mary’s triumph with unusual splendour; and he 
congratulates the Cardinal on the work of the Committee, which 
is leaving nothing undone to ensure a worthy and devout 
celebration. 


Another Epistle of the same date is addressed to Cardinal 
Sincero, the Secretary of the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church. The Holy Father wishes to see the memory of Ephesus 
honoured by all throughout the East by public celebrations and 
commemorative writings, and prays that, through devotion to 
the Mother of God, the peoples of the East may be led back 
to Christian unity in the true Church. 


The Letter describes the Council of Ephesus as the most 
celebrated after Nicaea, and invokes the records of history to 
show how the primacy of the Apostolic See is manifest in the 
deliberations of the Council. Pope Celestine I had made S&t. 
Cyril his Vicar in the attack upon Nestorianism, and had 
commissioned Arcadius, Projectus and Philip, his legates at the 
Council, with the words: ‘ Auctoritatem Sedis Apostolicae 
custodiri debere mandamus . . . ut ad disceptationem si fuerit 
ventum, vos de eorum sententiis iudicare debeatis, non subire 
certamen.’’ And when the Council decreed that Mary was truly 
the Mother of God, the assembled prelates declared ‘‘ se iuxta 
canones ac litteras Sanctissimi Patris et conservi Caelestini in 
sententiam contra Nestorium venisse ’”’ (A.A.S., XXITI, p. 10-12). 


CARDINALS IN SACRED FUNCTIONS. 


In two decrees of May 30th, 1902, the S.C. of Ceremonial laid 
down rules concerning the presence of Cardinals in religious 
functions in Rome. Both decrees are reaffirmed by a decree 
of December 2nd, 1930, and published in full in the Acta of 
February 2nd, 1931. 


Rectors of churches in the Eternal City are reminded that they 
should not invite a Cardinal unless the occasion be one of 
unusual solemnity, and the size and splendour of the church 


make it a suitable setting for a cardinalitial function. The 
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ministers attendant upon the Cardinal should correspond in 
number and dignity. The music should be such as is approved 
by the Church, and without organ accompaniment: Praesertim 
vero dum Eminentissimus Vir sacrum solemne peragit, praeter 
gregorianum, non alius recipitur cantus quam qui solis vocibus, 
ut moris est in Pontificis Maximi et Patrum Cardinalium choris. 


Cardinals are urged to withhold their consent to any invitation 
until they have the assurance of one of the Papal Masters of 
Ceremonies that all the circumstances are in keeping with the 
dignity of a Prince of the Church (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 56). 


THE CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH (C. 323). 


Canon 294 of the Code authorizes Vicars and Prefects Apostolic 
who have not received episcopal consecration, to consecrate 
portable altars with Holy Oils which have been blessed by a 
Bishop. Abbots and Prelates nullius are given the same power 
by canon 323, and may, in addition, consecrate churches and 
fixed altars. The privilege is restricted to those abbots or 
prelates who are nullius dioecesis in the sense determined by 
canon 319, that is, rulers over territory separated, along with 
clergy and people, from every diocese, and comprising at least 
three parishes. The limitation added by canon 294—intra sui 
territorii fines ac perdurante munere—is not explicitly confirmed 
in canon 323. It appears, therefore, to have been inferred that 
abbots nullius, like bishops, could validly consecrate churches 
outside their own territory, provided the local Ordinary gave 
his consent. That such a conclusion is unwarranted is shown 
by the following response of the Commission for the Interpre- 
tation of the Code, dated January 29th, 1931: 


An vi canonis 323 Abbas nullius, charactere episcopali carens, 
ecclesiam in alieno territorio valide consecrare possit ex eiusdem 
Ordinarii licentia. 

R. Negative. (A.A.S. XXIII, p. 110.) 


CANONS IN CHOIR (C. 419). 


Where the obligation of choir is fulfilled by several groups 
of canons or beneficed clergy in rotation, canon 419 permits 
substitution in particular cases, for a just and reasonable cause, 
provided that the substitute be not at the same time bound 
to choir, and provided that a canon supplies the place of a 
canon, and a beneficiary that of a beneficiary. The substitution 
of a coadjutor, even where the coadjutor has the right of sueces- 
sion to a benefice, would seem to be excluded by canon 1412; and 
the Commission for the Interpretation of the Code has now 
declared that it is not possible for coadjutors to fulfil the obliga- 
tion of choir, which attaches to the appointment of @ canon or 
beneficiary. 


An sub nomine Canonici vel Beneficiarii, de quibus in eanone 


419 $1, veniant eorumdem coadiutores. 
R. Negative. (A.A.S8., ibid.) 
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DIOCESAN CONSULTORS (C. 423). 

The Code has erected into a universal law the provisions of 
certain decrees of Propaganda and of the Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore. Dioceses in which it is not yet possible to establish 
a cathedral chapter, should have, as a substitute, a board of 
diocesan consultors, who will act as an advisory body to the 
bishop. Canon 423 directs that those, whom the bishop chooses, 
should be sacerdotes pietate, moribus, doctrina ac prudentia 
commendati. Circumstances may arise in which a learned and 
experienced member of a lay Congregation of Religious would 
be a valuable consultor on such a board. He may not, however, 
unless he is a priest, be included among the ‘“ diocesan 
consultors ’’ in the canonical sense, though he may be a 
consultor to the bishop in another capacity, and serve on other 
diocesan boards. Hence the following decision of the Commission 
for the Interpretation of the Code: 


An sub nomine Sacerdotes, de quibus in canone 423, veniant 
etiam Religiosi vel Religiosi saecularizati. 
R. Negative. (A.A.S., ibid.) 


A WARNING. 


The S.C. for the Oriental Church has issued a declaration 
that an ex-Tertiary of the Syro-Malabar Congregation of 
Carmelites, Dominic Cherusseri, has no permission to beg alms 
or Mass stipends: Declaratur ex-religiosum quendam, nomine 
Dominicum Cherusseri, e regione Indorum, a Congregatione 


Syromalabarensi Fratrum Carmelitarum Tertii Ordinis dimissum, 
nullam habere facultatem sive: Missarum stipendia colligendi, 
sive pecuniam quaeritandi. Ipse aliquando hac directione pro 
suo domicilio usus est ‘‘ Catholic Mission House, Puthupilly, 
Kottayam P.O.—Travancore, 8. India ’’; alias vero ‘“ The Rev. 
Fr. Dominic T.0.C.D.—St. Joseph Monastery, Mannanam P.0.— 
Travancore, S. India.’”’ (A.A.S., XXIII, p. 52.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


la Réforme en Angleterre. I Le Schisme Anglican Henri VIII 
(1509-47). Par G. Constant. pp. 777. Paris, Perrin & 
Cie. 50 francs. 

Readers of the somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Professor Pollard and Mr. Belloc, apropos of the latter’s Wolsey, 
may recall their common reference to the book before us. Its 
author is a priest and a professor at the Catholic University 
of Paris. He is a one-time member of the famous LEcole 
Francaise de Rome, that has bred the great men of French 
historical scholarship for generations, and he is also a graduate 
of our own University of Liverpool. So far he has published 
two valuable studies on the history of the Council of Trent, 
and a work on the Church in France under Napoleon. Latterly 
it is to our own country that he has turned his trained attention, 
and the work he has produced places him decidedly in a class 
where, hitherto, Lingard alone of Catholic scholars has found 
a place. 


This first volume treats of the reign of Henry VIII. It runs 
to 282 pages of text and a further 445 pages of notes, references 
and citations. With incredible industry M. Constant has dug 
his way, carefully sifting and sieveing his find, through the 
whole of the bibliography, sources and works alike, of one of 
the most copiously documented subjects in our history. The 
work emerges, eminently readable, even gaily alert and, in 
some of its conclusions, a little . . . surprising. 

The story of Henry VIII’s breach with Rome, as Catholics in 
England have usually understood it, is substantially justified. 
But there are differences, notable differences. M. Constant’s view 
of the state of religion in England on the Eve of the Reformation, 
for example, is by no means the view conveyed by Cardinal 
Gasquet’s book of that name, and from this difference there 
derives necessarily a second in M. Constant’s explanation of the 
ease with which Henry achieved his end. We must, if we 
follow M. Constant, bid good-bye to the picture that used to 
perplex us of an England papalist to the core, loyal and whole- 
heartedly loyal to the ancient faith and jurisdiction, an England 
which endured reluctantly and with surly, nominal acquiescence 
the anti-clerical legislation of Henry VIII, and which had to 
be coerced into accepting what was an unpleasant and unwelcome 
innovation, the Royal Supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. 

A summary of Chapter I—The Causes and Preliminaries of 
the Schism—will illustrate M. Constant’s position. 

The occasion of the schism is as simple as its causes are 
involved—is so simple in fact that many people are ready to 
take the occasion, Henry’s desire for Anne Boleyn, for the cause 
itself. <‘* C’est simple, facile, et court; mais la vérité est 


généralement plus complexe.’? Again, to make the schism a 
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matter of the King’s absolutism and the people’s servility is 
to confuse cause and effect: ‘‘ ’absolutisme royal . . . fut la 
conséquence et non la cause du schisme anglican.”’ 


The revolt of Henry VIII had precedents in the struggle 
between his predecessors and earlier popes, just as the sup. 
pression of the Monasteries had precedents in every reign of 
the preceding two hundred years. Where earlier Kings had 
failed Henry VIII succeeded, and he succeeded by reason of 
certain special circumstances of his time. 


He had a powerful ally, for example, in the new and 
essentially separatist sense of nationality, while the papal 
prestige, that should have counter-balanced this, had been badly 
shaken through two centuries of disorder. It had suffered from 
the apparent dependence of the Pope on the French Kings 
during the ‘ captivity’? at Avignon, from the fifty years of 
the Great Schism and the long struggle with the Conciliar 
Movement which followed the Schism; and in the last two 
generations it had suffered from a shameful succession of Popes 
who found their principal occupation in petty wars and petty 
intrigues with the other petty princes of Italy. Along with 
this went the unfortunate fact that the most scandalous example 
of the prevalent decay in morals was, for a time, the Pope 
himself. Reverence for such men was impossible and _ the 
tradition of irreverence survived them. Henry VIII’s treatment 
of the Holy See is, in this respect, not a whit worse than that 
of contemporaries who remained orthodox, Charles V and 
Francis I. 

The papacy at the time of the divorce was suspect in England 
as being under Imperial influence, and moreover the ties binding 
England to Rome had long been slackening. Especially 
mischievous in this respect had been Wolsey’s recent domination 
in English ecclesiastical affairs as legate a latere. He was, 
and for too long, the sole link between England and Rome, and 
this period of indirect jurisdiction exercised through a kind 
of local vice-pope paved the way for the coming national church. 

England, too, had long been a breeding place for anti-papal 
ideas: Occam, Wycliffe and the Lollards, who, though they 
disappeared as a sect, left behind them a widely prevalent 
mistrust of authority and scorn for tradition. This legacy from 
a previous age was the more important because of the popular 
hatred of ecclesiastical immunities and the general unpopularity 
of the clergy, an unpopularity, unfortunately, only too often 
justified. The lower clergy were ignorant, grasping, and 
negligent; the higher clergy, mere State officials paid out of 
ecclesiastical funds, and ordained or consecrated to give them 
a title to their revenues, a caste well prepared for enslavement 
to the royal power. The monasteries had ceased to be centres 
of learning and stood generally in need of reform. 

The anti-clerical sentiments of the Reformation Parliament 
(1529-36) were but a true and faithful reflection of the spirit 
of the day, and the famous Parliament was in this respect no 
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worse than its immediate predecessor. Parliament was elected 
from classes hostile to the clergy, and it was only too happy 
to find the King, for almost the first time in history, on its 
side in the matter. The notion that this Parliament of 1529 
acted throughout under pressure from the King seems to be 
exaggerated, nor were the elections in which it was chosen any 
more corrupt than usual. 


The chief réle fell to the King. His action was throughout 
the final determining factor. ‘‘ He did not create the elements 
of the situation, but he used them with a cold-blooded skill 
worthy of Macchiavelli’s prince.’’ Earlier Kings had stood 
between the Church and the anti-clerical section of their people. 
Now in an hour of crisis the King deserted the Church and 
used the anti-clericals to harass and enslave it. Why? Because 
he wished to force the Pope to annul his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon. It was Clement VII’s resistance which 
threw the King into the anti-clerical camp. ‘“‘ In this lies the 
historical importance of the divorce—not that it was in itself 
a cause, but that it alienated from Rome the only power capable 
of holding in check the opposing forces which tended to break 
the Church in pieces.”’ 


In the next three chapters we are given the story of 
The Divorce and the Break with Rome, The Royal Supremacy 
and the Consummation of the Schism and The Dissolution of the 
Monasteries (pp. 18-116). Here again, while the revolutionary 
character of what was achieved is brought out in all its strong 
truth, the author notes how the spirit that directed the 
achievement was no novelty but a spirit whose uneasy stirrings 
had plagued more than one generation of churchmen. 


Between this narrative section of the book and the concluding 
chapter, there are three invaluable chapters which treat of the 
chief personages of the movement. In the first—the longest in 
the book—are careful studies of The Defenders of Catholic Unity, 
Blessed John Fisher, Blessed Thomas More and, a force of the 
time too often ignored, Cardinal Reginald Pole. Chapter Vi 
is concerned with The Advanced Party of the Schism, Cromwell. 
Cranmer and their friends, ecclesiastical adventurers thrown 
up from the clerical underworld of a decadent Catholicism. 
The section closes with a chapter in which are set out the 
character, motives and activities of The Moderate Party in the 
Schism—the bishops who, having rejected the Pope, strove to 
keep the country to the rest of the Faith, the party whose 
chiefs were Cuthbert Tunstall and Stephen Gardiner. 


The last chapter of all, The Dogma of the English Church 
under Henry VIII, tells of the struggle between these two 
factions ; and how the ‘“‘ Henriciens ’’—the party of Tunstall and 
Gardiner—triumphed in the last few years of the reign. 


Whatever view competent critics may ultimately take of M. 
Constant’s conclusions, he has sufficiently established them for 
his book to be a useful corrective to the naive notion that the 
last word has long ago been said on such matters as Henry 
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VIII’s break with the Holy See, the action of the Catholic 
leaders during the trouble, and particularly the thorny question 
of the nature and origin of the forces then at work in England. 
Again it is a most useful summary of the story as the mass 
of documents hitherto published make it known, a summary 
that only immense learning and the trained industry of years 
could have produced—a summary interesting to compare with 
that of M. Trésal published twenty years ago. 


But with all its great learning and massive documentation 
the book is no mere catena of judgments whose inter-relation 
is left to the reader’s own industry. It reads smoothly and 
easily, good dignified French prose of the best tradition, the 
myriad facts built skilfully into one organic whole. The drama 
throbs in every line, for it is no dry-as-dust abstraction in 
which there are neither heroes nor villains. There is here no 
affected indifference to the moral quality of the action, nor 
is the reader irritated by the modern weakness that strives by 
tactful and cautious euphemism to reduce the thousand tones 
of real life to a safe non-partisan grey. For all that, the book 
is soberly written; and it is through the presentation of the 
facts that it moves the reader, rather than by any trickery of 
rhetoric. The tale of events is told without the irrelevance of 
comment or apostrophe, but the tale is told fully and the fullness 
of the telling makes comment unnecessary. The final effect 
is an eloquence and vigour more compelling by far than that 
of any literary extravaganza one part history, the rest the 
modern author. M. Constant’s achievement is proof once more, 
if the thing needed proof, that the Church’s history set forth 
fully is the best historical witness to the truth of her claims, 
and that truth, ‘‘ the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” 
is better propaganda than any imaginative or apologetical 
reconstruction of facts to suit a thesis. 

This is indeed a great book. It will, no doubt, cause 
discussion and if the discussion leaves us a little less contented 
with what only too often has done duty among us for historical 
scholarship, the Abbé Constant will have served the future of 
things Catholic in England as really as he has served English 
History itself. 

PHILIP HUGHES. 


Evolution and Faith. With Other Essays. By Bishop Hedley. 
Edited by a Monk of Ampleforth, with an Introduction by 
Dom Cuthbert Butler. pp. Ixvi. and 253.—Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 


It was well worth while to rescue these seven essays from the 
dusty volumes of the Dublin and American Ecclesiastical Reviews 
which lie on our library shelves. Six of the essays are from the 
Dublin, and these fall into the middle period of the Bishop’s life, 
the earliest being written when he was thirty-five years of age 
and the latest when he was forty-five. They are long articles 
belonging to the roomy Victorian days, and although some of 
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them are ‘‘ dated ”’ by incidents or controversies of that period, 
not one of them shows that ephemeral character which we are 
accustomed to associate with review articles of to-day. Their 
matter no less than their style gives them permanent worth and 
justifies their reproduction. 


In the course of an interesting ‘‘ personal appreciation ’’ Abbot 
Butler puts the various articles in their proper setting and gives 
an analysis of them, a ‘‘ labour of love ’’ which is very valuable 
to the reader. He shows us the young monk and bishop as 
philosopher widely read and profound, pondering the most 
abstruse questions of scholastic philosophy and anxious that 
others should learn to read and think in the same wide and deep 
way. He reveals the optimism of the true scholar confident in 
the capacity of younger men to do as he himself has done if only 
they are put on the right lines and encouraged to penetrate 
beneath the surface of their studies. These characteristics 
appear in the articles on Scholastic Philosophy, which are almost 
the most important in the book and certainly show some of the 
finest writing. Thus in an article under the unattractive title 
Teat Books of Philosophy, after describing the method in which 
“Fr, Sylvester Mauro, S.J.,’’ sets about a proof, the Bishop 
proceeds : 


“Then, after a demonstration of a page or two, brought at 
last to a full and triumphant close, like the first part of a sym- 
phony, the work is by no means over. The second part of a 
classical symphony is often ushered in with curious distortions 
and degradations of the original theme, with sinister minor pro- 
gressions and defiant contrary movements. So the ‘ difficulties ’ 
follow the demonstration; or rather, indeed, the indication of 
them had already preceded, and now they are to be disposed of. 
In this process, fresh distinctions and new explanations are 
given; the proposition is taken all round; every protesting com- 
batant is made in the end to swear allegiance to the truth; every 
cloud in its dissolution and dispersal shows the light shining on 
some hitherto unsuspected harmony of relation; and as the dust 
and confusion of the contest subside, the original proposition is 
found to be standing solid and foursquare against the sky, never 
again to fade out of the landscape ”’ (pp. 113, f.). 


Bishop Hedley was very much alive to all the scientific results 
that appeared in his day, and seems to have welcomed the 
attempts of some scholastics to incorporate them in their system. 
Sometimes perhaps he was not sufficiently critical and reserved 
in the light of our later knowledge. In the article on Everlasting 
Punishment, for example, he accepts withont criticism the 
theory that ‘‘ heat is a mode of motion,’’ and proceeds on the 
supposition of the identity of the energy in heat, light and elec- 
tricity. In fact, this openness and elasticity of mind, in itself 
80 admirable, seem to have brought him into some little diffi- 
culty. His welcome of the books of Dr. Zahm was adversely 
criticised in the Ciriltd. 
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The long study on Evolution and Faith is a fundamental treat- 
ment which will always be of value to the student, and as Dom 
Butler truly says, ‘‘ it is a model of the manner and temper in 
which theologians should handle problems in the region of 
Catholic Faith raised by theories of scientists.”’ 


But the essay which seems the most valuable of all is that on 
Prayer and Contemplation. In spite of the fact that after its 
appearance in the Dublin Review it was published at the instance 
of Abbot Butler by the C.T.S., one cannot but rejoice that it is 
once more brought before the public. Of this essay we might 
perhaps think that it is even more valuable now than when it 
first appeared. For since the Bishop’s day there has been an 
ever swelling tide of literature on this subject, and while that 
literature has been of enormous value there are still some who 
look askan¢e at it. This characteristically pontifical utterance 
of Bishop Hedley, with its close reasoning, wide knowledge and 
sober statement, should do much to dissipate the apprehension 
of the critical and to discipline the enthusiasm of the 
injudicious. Moreover, if, as the Bishop thought, Fr. Baker’s 
Sancta Sophia was the product of an age in which violence 
evoked deep spirituality ; if it be true that ‘‘ when the world’s 
face shows the world’s passions, then piety sinks back into its 
chamber, as the flower folds its petals before the rain ’’; is it 
not likely that the convulsive experience of the great war and 
the flagrant paganism of the present day will have set over 
against them a spirit of piety which ‘‘ is more concentrated on 
God,’’ more thoroughly ‘‘ divested of obstacles,’? more alert “ to 
the voice of the Guide of the Christian soul,’’ and therefore more 
in need of safe teaching on the matter of contemplation? 


It is to be hoped that the reception of this book will justify the 
publishers in giving us other volumes of Bishop Hedley’s col- 
lected papers, for there could be no better antidote to the shoddi- 
ness and superficiality of much modern writing, no more stimu- 
lating aid to that ‘‘ Catholic Culture ”’ for which he pleads, than 
to taste the fine flavour of the Bishop’s diction and to observe 
the stately procession of his Catholic thought. 

T. E. FLYNN. 


Siw Sacraments. (Papers from the Cambridge Summer School 
of Catholic Studies, 1929.) Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, 
S.J.—Sheed & Ward, 1930.—7s. 6d. 


The lectures of the Cambridge Summer School of Catholic 
Studies are invariably sound and scholarly; and the Siz Sacra- 
ments, being no exception, forms a fitting complementary volume 
to the one on the Eucharist published in 1923. Fr. Hugh Pope, 
O.P., opens with an account of the Sacraments in the Old Law 
and the New, and adds a special dissertation on the number 
of the Sacraments, in which he confirms the conciliar argument 
from Trent with the historical one from the implicit consent 
of East and West in the early centuries. We may question 
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whether St. Otto of Bamberg (improperly written Bruno in text 
and index) was the first, in 1127, to make explicit reference to 
the full number of the Sacraments. Otto’s Catechism is more 
probably the work of his biographer, Herbord, in 1157, and, 
therefore, after Peter Lombard. Nor should we urge the 
inclusion of the disciplina arcani among the main causes of the 
reticence of the Fathers on this same point; the primary reason 
was rather the absence of reflection on the notion of 
“ gsacrament,’’ which would have involved a systematic analysis 
of “sign ’’ and ‘‘ cause ”’ alien to the age. This development 
of the theology of the signum from its germinal content in the 
Fathers to its complete exposition by the Schoolmen is well 
portrayed in the following contribution by the Rev. G. D. Smith, 
who also outlines the necessary qualities of minister and recipient 
for the valid and fruitful reception of the sacrament. The 
general nature of the Sacraments is completed by the Rev. R. 
W. Meagher in a forceful essay on sacramental efficacy, grace 
and character. 


Coming to the Sacraments in particular, a full review of 
Baptism, its nature, necessity and form, is given by the Rey. 
C. Lattey, the Editor. Mgr. George gives us a penetrating study 
on Confirmation. Of a high order, but less carefully pro- 
portioned, is Abbot Cabrol’s ‘‘ Penance.’’. In this we are 
referred to the bibliography for the explanation of the Scriptural 
proof of the Institution, the proof of the sacrament itself with 
its patristic difficulties of assigning the matter is wholly omitted, 
and one brief page disposes of the very vexed question of the 
Church’s unvarying practice to forgive all sins, while nine or 
ten are devoted to Public and Private Penance, the act of 
Nectarius (misprinted Nestorius), and matters of mere scholastic 
importance. The Rev. B. Grimley uses his vigorous pen to 
straighten out the tangle of texts on the origins of Holy Orders; 
to discuss the distinction of bishop and priest and the problem 
of the Decretum pro Armenis; he concludes with an epilogue 
on Anglican orders. Matrimony is treated dogmatically by the 
Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J.; Dr. Mahoney, approaching from the 
jurist’s side, examines the legal elements of the sacrament 
in fieri. A comprehensive account of Extreme Unction by the 
Rev. L. W. Geddes, S.J., at once scientific and practical, closes 
the series. 

JOHN GARVIN, D.D. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the April number of BiLackrriars, Fr. Hugh Pope, 0.P., 
draws attention to some of the contents of our old English 
Catholic Prayer Book, the “‘ Manual of Prayers and Litanies,” 
The edition he uses is that of 1688. Some of his examples are 
here amplified for it is well that our English Catholics should 
realize how deeply rooted in the past are the very words of 
prayer ever on their lips. ‘‘ Bless us, O Lord, and these thy 
Gifts, which we are about to receive of thy bounty, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ ‘‘ We give thee thanks, 
Almighty God, for all thy benefits, who livest and reignest, world 
without end. Amen.’’ The penal times rendering of the old 
Latin grace is the one we still use. More remarkable perhaps 
are the traditional English introductions to the mysteries of 
the Rosary: ‘‘ Let us contemplate in this Mystery .. .’’, and 
the prayers at the end of each decade as they are given in the 
official Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use, and in the 
Garden of the Soul: in almost every detail of their wording 
they are identical with those used by our Catholic forefathers, 
and witnessed to by 7'he Method of Saying the Rosary of our 
Blessed Lady, as it was order’d by Pope Pius the Fifth, of the 
Holy Order of Preachers. And as it is said in Her Majesty’s 
‘Chapple at St. James’s. The Sixteenth Edition. Printed for 
T.D. in the year 1686. 


Not a few of our faithful would be stimulated to greater piety 
did they know something of the antiquity of those very familiar 
prayers. Our traditional version of the Salve Regina is attested 
in the same book: ‘‘ Hail Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, our 
Life, our Sweetness, and our Hope; to thee do we cry, poor 
banished Sons of Eve: to thee do we send up our sighs, 
mourning and weeping in this Valley of Tears: turn then most 
gracious Advocate, thy Eyes of Mercy towards us, and after 
this our Exile ended, shew unto us the blessed Fruit of thy 
Womb, Jesus. O most clement, most pious, and most sweet 
Virgin Mary.’’ And the prayer for King James which was used 
in 1686, is the prayer we still say for King George V: ‘ We 
beseech Thee Almighty God, that thy Servant James our King, 
who through thy mercy, has undertaken the Government of 
the Kingdom, may likewise receive the increase of all Vertues, 
wherewith being adorned, he may both avoid the enormity of 
sin, vanquish his Enemies, and by thy Grace attain thee, who 
art the Way, Truth and Life. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The tenacity of the traditions of English Catholicism witnessed 
to by the verbal identity of the prayers in daily use, without 
any realization of their source, should surely fill us_ with 
admiration and gratitude to God. 


The American EccriestasticaL Review for April gives a very 
pessimistic account of the trend of City Life in Canada: “ Does 
550 
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(ity Life necessarily tend to undermine faith?’’ by the Rev. 
M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., of Toronto. His experience would not 
harmonize with what is happening over here. The Rev. J. P. 
Donovan continues his discussion of the validity of Baptisms 
in the United States, and in his third article on “ Still more 
wrong dispensations ”’ contends that in the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches ‘‘ the Anglican Order of Baptism [is] so stripped of 
the notion of regenerative baptism as to destroy the sacrament 
of the new birth.’ Dr. Flagg makes A suggestion to improve 
the medical care of Priests and Religious which deserves 
attention. The reluctance of the Medical Profession to render 
an account to Priests and Religious is well-known: but is it 
quite fair to a man who has to meet the ordinary human 
obligations and economic pressure, to take advantage of his 
reluctance when the fee could be paid? The suggestion is that 
fifty per cent. of his usual charge would be considered fair to 
all concerned. There is also A suggestion to Catholic Publishers 
that they should send to those to whom they send catalogues 
“a card of convenient size giving ordinary information con- 
cerning a volume, it would be a simple matter to file it where 
it would be accessible when wanted.”’ 

Pére Joseph Maréchal, S.J., completes his second article in 
the April NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUF on “ Le Probléme de 
Dieu d@aprés M. Edouard Le Roy.’’ There can be no doubt 
about his competence in dealing with the matter, but the 
measured tone of his discussion and the moderate though decided 
character of his conclusions stand out in great contrast to the 
very violent denunciations of revived Modernism to which M. 
Le Roy was subjected on the publication of his book. Whatever 
be the reactions provoked by the reading of his book in the 
minds of various types of thinkers: ‘‘& tous du moins,’’ says 
Pére Maréchal, ‘‘ croyants et incroyants, il impose une sorte 
(’examen de conscience philosophique, qu’il faudrait beaucoup 
(arrogance pour déclarer inutile.’”’ The article on the part 
taken by Women in missionary enterprise: ‘“‘ Le réle de la 
femme dans la conversion des peuples paiens,’ by Pére E. de 
Moreau is full of interesting details. Due prominence is given 
to the pioneers of women missionaries who under St. Lioba 
left England in the eighth century and worked successfully in 
Germany. The obstacle created by the Medieval and even 
Renaissance tradition of exclusively cloistered life for Nuns 
is duly noted—but there is no mention of the great pioneer work 
of Mary Ward, whose life of self-sacrifice rendered possible 
the extraordinary development of the missionary activity of 
Nuns in modern times. Father Erich Przywara’s account of 
“the Movements of Religious Thought in Germany (1929-1980) ’ 
will be read with more than ordinary interest. The outcome 
of Protestant discussions on the Holy Ghost is, that of old- 
fashioned Protestantism there only survives the formal, and 
entirely negative element, of a ‘‘ protest’ (against any kind 
of “created grace’). The present line of development is either 
towards a renewed Hegelianism, or, the stronger trend, is 
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towards a new religious socialism. The religious element tends, 
however, to disappear, and we are likely to see the substitution 
for Protestantism of a Socialism which as such is a religion, 
This movement is stimulating a return to Catholic principles 
and the philosophy of St. Thomas. The alternative before 
German Protestantism is ‘“‘ the new religion”? of Socialism or 
return to Mother Church. 


In THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW for March and April 
Fr. Dominic Priimmer, O.P., bas two articles on the Ethics 
of Birth Control, in which he treats (1) the origin and cause 
of the evil; (2) the moral depravity of the evil; (3) the remedies 
of the evil. Readers who have followed the recent discussions 
on St. Gregory II’s answer to St. Boniface in which Abbot 
Chapman and Fr. G. H. Joyce, 8.J., took part, will be glad 
to have a permanent record of the substance of their solutions, 
together with a third solution: Did Pope Gregory II sanction 
bigamy? set out at some length by Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., in the April MontH. A note on “ T'he Last of the Hales,” 
of Hales Place, near Canterbury, makes sad reading, but 
historically is of great value. Fr. J. Keating sets ‘ Rerum 
Novarum’”’ in its historical and moral environment. Our 
philosophical readers should make a point of getting the March- 
April number of the Revue THomiste. (Ecole de Théologie. 
Saint-Maximin. [Var.] Every two months, 50 francs a year. 
This special number 30 francs.) It is devoted exclusively to 
an elaborate monograph of Blessed Albert the Great considered 
historically, philosophically, theologically and bibliographically. 


GREGORIANUM (101, Piazza della Pilotta. Quarterly. 35 lire 
a year) is as usual full of good matter. C. Silva-Tarouca 
begins a critical study on the pre-ninth century Papal Letters 
and underlines the need of a modern edition. Incidentally 
(pp. 37-44), the collection of St. Gregory the Great’s letters 
in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, is carefully examined. A. 
Bukowski’s “ L’opinion de Saint Augustin sur la réincarnation 
des dmes ”’ is of more than usual interest as St. Augustine in 
his controversies with the Manichaeans had to treat, time and 
again, the problems of alleged metempsychosis. Pére des 
Manoir’s “‘ Le Symbole de Nicée au Concile d’Ephése ’’ stresses 
the importance of the use made of the Nicene (not the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan) Creed, by both Cyrillians and Easterns, 
before the Council, at its Sessions and after the Council, because 
of its importance as embodying evangelical, Apostolic, patristic 
and ecclesiastical ‘‘ Tradition.” 


A word of welcome is due to the cheerfully presented Buckfast 
Abbey Chronicle (St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, Devon. Quarterly, 
4s. 6d.). The Spring number opens with a thoughtful consider- 
ation by Abbot Vonier on ‘ Christianus Poenitens ”’ and his 
all-important functions in the Church of God. A Voyage to 
New Noricia acquires a new interest since the important part 
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played by the Benedictine Missionaries of New Noricia in 
influencing the mind of Andrew Lang has led to a new direction 
being given to modern anthropological studies. 


SrupiES (89, Talbot Street, Dublin. Quarterly, 15s. a year). 
Henry Somerville emphasizes the importance of ‘* Rerum 
Novarum after Forty Years,’ in that it is an authoritative 
endorsement of what had already in 1891 become the stronger 
tendencies in the Catholic social movement throughout the 
world. ‘‘In these days politics are dominated by economics, 
and it is evidence of the competence in social science required 
by Catholic Clergy, to say nothing of laity, that since the War 
Holland, Austria, and Yugo-Slavia have had Priests as Prime 
Ministers, while Germany and Hungary have had Priests as 
Ministers of Labour; and Czecho-Slovakia has had a Priest as 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare.’? Professor Busteed, 
of Cork, discusses ‘‘ The World Economic Crisis and Rerum 
Vovarum ”’ and urges that it is not a ‘* world-crisis ”’ really, 
but is confined to nations organized and ‘“ efficiency-ized ’’ for 
international trade. It is a crisis among industries that are 
more or less living on international trade. To speak of 
“depression,’’ etec., suggests ‘‘ external causes over which the 
authorities have no control and for which they have no 
responsibility. It is of fundamental importance to recognize 
that if this international trade mechanism of ours is jamming, 
the defects are within the machine.’? Even in Ireland he 
contends the teachings of Pope Leo XIII are not sufficiently 
realized and still less carried into effect : ‘“‘ One of the teachings 
of the Eneyclical, for instance, is that the concentration of 
ownership and control in the hands of a minority is wrong, 
whether that minority be capitalistic private enterprisers, or com- 
munistic bureaucrats—that it is desirable that ownership should 
he spread as widely as possible over the community—and that 
otherwise ‘crises’ are inevitable’ (p. 21). He concludes 
(p. 28): ‘* It would be a beginning, however, if we recognised 
that the said régime [of unchristian Liberalism] is not based on 
Catholic principles and that this is the real explanation of the 
present economic crisis and of the inevitable future crises.’ 
Professor Corcoran, S.J., deserves attention for his account of 
Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, Educator, «a phase of the great States- 
man’s activities to which neither Belloc nor Pollard has devoted 
sufficient attention. 


Das Neve Reicu for March 14, 1931 (Verlag-Anstalt Tyrolia. 
Munich) rejoices that at last a Catholic Handbook of the Ethics 
of Economic Life of the present day has been published. Some 
of our readers will be glad to hear of it: Handbuch der 
Sozialethik, von Dr. Heinrich Weber, Professor der Wirtschaft- 
lichen Staatswissenschaften, und Dr. P. Tischleder, Professor 
fiir Moraltheologie und Socialethik an der Universitdt Miinster. 
Erster Band: Wirtschaftsethik. G. D. Baedecker. G.m.b,H., 
Verlag Essen, gebunden RM 16.—pp. xxxvi, 556. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
St. GEORGE IN THE “‘ A CUNCTIS.”’ 


Now that England is under the common law of the Church, 
do we insert the name of the Titular of the church instead of 
St. George? In 1863, the Hierarchy petitioned for retention of 
St. George in the “ A cunctis *”’ ** donee 8. Sedes declaraverit, 
propter mutata Angliae adiuncta, decreta ordinaria esse obser. 
vanda.”’ 

REPLY 

The English privilege of substituting St. George for the Titular 
may be challenged principally on two grounds. We may argue 
that the changed conditions in England have now rendered the 
privilege void; or, on the other hand, that it has been revoked 
by the contrary legislation of the Holy See. 

Canon 77 of the Code shows how privileges may lapse with 
time: Cessat quoque privilegium, si temporis progressu rerum 
adiuncta sic, iudicio Superioris, immutentur ut noxium eyvaserit, 
aut eius usus illicitus fiat; item elapso tempore vel expleto 
numero casuum pro quibus privilegium fuit concessum, firmo 
praescripto can. 207, §2. The semicolon marks off two distinet 
classes. There is room for doubt about the precise time-limit in 
the former class, and therefore an explicit pronouncement of the 
Superior is required. Privileges of the second class expire auto- 
matically, when the fixed number of days or months or years or 
cases is complete. The intervention of the Superior is therefore 
superfluous. The privilege of substituting St. George for the 
Titular belongs to the first class. This is clear both on general 
grounds and from the words of the petition: donec S. Sedes 
declaraverit. The Holy See alone, therefore, is competent to 
declare when the privilege must be surrendered. 


Canon 60, §2, explains the effect of new laws: Per legem con- 
trariam nulla rescripta revocantur, nisi aliud in ipsa lege cavetur, 
aut lex lata sit a Superiore ipsius rescribentis. Local privileges, 
granted by the Holy See, are not withdrawn unless the words 
‘‘non obstantibus privilegiis quibuscunque,’’ or some equivalent 
words, are added (cf. Cicognani, Commentarium ad Lib. | 
Codicis, can. 71). 

Of the intricate historical background to this question, it may 
suffice to give the following outline. The lengthy suffrages of 
the old breviary appeared in a contracted form in the Missal, in 
the shape of a single prayer, the ‘ A cunctis.’’ It was without 
a rubric. In the Breviary, the suffrage ‘‘ de Apostolis ”’ was 
followed by a rubric ordering a commemoration ‘“ de Patrono vel 
Titulari Ecclesiae,’’ and the name of this same Patron or Titular 
was inserted in the “‘ A cunctis’ in the Mass. An alternative 
phrase, ‘‘ Tituli vel Patroni Ecclesiae ’? (Rub. Gen. Brev., ix, in 


fine), shows that the primary reference is not to what we usually 
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understand by the ‘‘ local Patron ’’; and a decree of May 9th, 
1857, declared that ‘‘ Titulus sive Patronus Ecclesiae is dicitur 
sub cuius nomine seu titulo ecclesia fundata est et a quo appella- 
tur’ (D. 3048). But confusion was common. At Modena, we 
are told, in the year 1837, ‘‘ sacerdotes fere omnes nominant 
Patronum principalem loci (in oratione A cunctis) ’’; but the 
§.C. of Rites corrected the practice with the words ‘‘ Titularem 
Ecclesiae nominandum esse ’”’ (D. 2769 vii). In oratories which 
had no Titular, a special ruling ordained that the ‘‘ Patronus 
civitatis vel loci ’’ should be commemorated instead (D. 2814; 
Sept. 12th, 1840), at least where such a custom had become estab- 
lished (D. 4194, 9; Nov. 23rd, 1906). Strictly speaking, the ‘‘local 
patron ”’ is one chosen, not by the clergy, but by the civil popu- 
lation and public officials of a city or district, in accordance with 
a decree of March 28rd, 1630. 


During penal times and after, there were neither Titulars nor 
local Patrons in England, if we except the national patron, 
St. George. In the year 1749, the Cardinal Duke of York obtained 
permission from Pope Benedict XIV for the celebration of six 
English feasts with special rite, ‘‘ ita tamen ut in Sanctorum 
suffragiis fiat tantum commemoratio de S. Georgio ’’ (Conc. Prov. 
Westm. II, Appendix I). In 1863, the bishops asked for and 
obtained a renewal of this privilege for both the suffrages and 
the “‘ A cunctis,’? on the special ground that they wished to 
encourage devotion to St. George. They add other reasons: that 
priests were often at a loss to know what name was to be inserted 
in the suffrages and the ‘‘ A cunctis ’’; that there were very few 
consecrated churches, and no benefices yet erected in these; that 
no local patrons had been chosen in accordance with the decree 
of Urban VIII, mentioned above; that although the S.C. of Rites 
had expressed a wish to see special honour given to Saints who 
were formerly venerated in England, these had not yet been 
officially recognised by the Holy See or included in the Roman 
Martyrology, and so should not be chosen as Patrons by the 
terms of the decree. The petition was granted pro gratia, iucta 
preces (Cone. Prov. Westm. III, App. II). 

In 1908, England was brought under the common law by the 
decree ‘‘ Sapienti consilio,’’ which removed North America, Hol- 
land and Luxemburg, besides England, Ireland and Scotland, 
from the jurisdiction of Propaganda. This event, and particu- 
larly the words of the decree ‘‘ ad ius commune deducta,’”’ have 
seemed to some to contain, by implication at least, the promised 
declaration: henceforth ‘‘ propter mutata Angliae adiuncta 
decreta ordinaria esse observanda.’’ It is urged that the reasons 
alleged in 1863 had in fact lost most of their force in 1908 : conse- 
crated or solemnly blessed churches were more numerous; the 
status of the clergy had changed, and now became definitely quasi- 
beneficial ; and clear legislation had been given in decrees. We 
may well hesitate, however, in accepting this view as certain; 
and so long as a doubt exists, the privilege may in practice be 
retained. The privilege would indeed be eliminated if we were 
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able to identify ‘‘ decreta ordinaria ’’ with ‘‘ ius commune.” But 
a common-sense view of the decree of 1863 will see a reference, 
not to the passing of the Propaganda régime, but merely to an 
act by which the Holy See would at some time or other enforce 
the ordinary decrees of the Congregation of Rites concerning the 
suffrages and the ‘“‘ A cunctis.’? The decree of 1908, being wider 
in its scope, and containing no derogatory clause, will not in this 
case destroy the privilege. 

The question recurs, however, in connection with the new 
rubrics, which, following the decree “ Divino Afflatu ” (1911), 
were incorporated in the revised breviary (1914) and missal (1920), 
The old suffrages of the breviary were ‘entirely swept away, and 
the prayer ‘*‘ A cunctis ’”’ was transferred from the Missal to pro. 
vide a single common suffrage. Also a new rubric was added 
both in the Missal and in the Brevi iary : ‘‘ ad litteram N. exprimi- 
tur nomen Titularis propriae Ecclesiae.” There is no mention 
of a Patron. Two questions now arise. (1) Does the present 
explicit rubric demand the insertion of the Titular or positively 
exclude the Patron, even in spite of a Papal privilege? (2) If the 
privilege may be retained in the Missal, does it follow that it may 
be kept in the Breviary ; 

The motives which prompted the petition in 1863 have almost 
entirely disappeared. There is now, therefore, some reason to 
urge the strictest possible interpretation of the privilege. Never- 
theless, there are valid reasons which seem to make it still neces- 
sary to await an authentic and explicit decision. We have seen 
that the words ‘‘ Patronus Ecclesiae ’’ in the old rubric really 
referred to the Titular (cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1930, p. 431). 
It is quite legitimate, therefore, to argue that the new rubric is 
not a change, but merely a restatement. Hence there are writers 
who hold that the custom of commemorating the local patron, a 
custom which decrees permitted in certain cases under the old 
rubrics, may still be continued (cf. Eph. Lit., ibid.; also 1926, 
p. 262, note (2)); and if the new rubric has not abolished customs, 
it has a fortiori left privileges intact. 

The case for retaining the privilege in the Breviary is clearly 
weaker. Yet even here it may be contended that the privilege 
follows the ‘‘ A cunctis,’? since the words of the petition were 
sufficiently vague: in Sanctorum suffragiis atque in oratione 
‘““ A cunctis.’”? There was no explicit mention of the Mass. 

So much may be said in favour of the general practice which 
tacitly continues the privilege. But the changed conditions, and 
the doubts which are frequently raised, have led some to relinquish 
it; and perhaps only a fresh decision by the Holy See will restore 
unanimity. On the one hand, the retention of the privilege may 
now seem unreasonable. On the other, it is not easy to see 
how a universal renunciation could be enforced by any private 
interpretation, without the intervention of authority. A.B 
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